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WEEKLY REVIEW 


OOO 
The Whole Canned Foods Situation is Bullish—Danger of Food 
Scarcity This Winter—Rains Revive Crops and Hopes— - 
Jersey Tomatoes Coming to Baltimore—Nearly 
All Items On the Advance. 


It is difficult to speak about the canned foods market with- 
out appearing bullish in the extreme, and, in fact, how can one 
speak the truth about market conditions, as was so forcibly in- 
sisted upon in one section this past winter, without being a bull 
on canned foods, for the entire situation is very bullish. And 
if our guess be right, the bullish situation does not end with the 
canned foods supply, but extends to the whole food supply of the 
country. It looks very much as if there would be a serious 
searcity of foods this winter. 


Couple this food scarcity, and the inevitable high prices for 
foods which must result, with the lack of employment, and the 
fact that these former high wage earners have now spent their 
last savings and are actually,“hard up,” and we may face a situa- 
tion of grave danger this winter. It is bad enough not to be able 
to get work to earn an honest dollar, but when you put on top of 
that a scarcity of food and the accompanying high prices for it, 
you drive men to desperation, for when children want food, men 
will get it. 

The recent splendid rains in almost every section. of the 
country have broken the long drouth and undoubtedly saved 
millions in crops; but that they have entirely saved the crop 
situation can only be dreamed of by New York city, apparently. 
And New York city, wise as it may be in other matters, knows 
nothing about crops and never will know. 


The good soaking rains and cooler weather that followed 
them this week will help the corn crop, both in the growth of 
stalk and in the filling out of the ears, if the pollen has not 
been previously killed by the intense heat, referred to last week. 
The answer to this will soon be seen as the corn is brought to 
the canneries, for there is the only test—the yield per ton of 
cut corn from the ears. Later corn, of course, will benefit im- 
mensely from this kindly visitation. 


The pea crop, of course, is entirely out of the way and be- 
yond help of any kind. So.that staple article of the canned foods 
list does not come within the view of crops. String beans 
cannot profit greatly if at all from the rains and cooler weather; 
the damage was done there and we do not believe it can be 
undone. For the later crop of string beans, which, of course, 
is a small crop and not of great importance, generally speaking, 
this new condition holds out some hope. 

Tomatoes have no doubt benefited from the rains. If the 
present cooler weather will but continue the tomato plants will 
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regain their stocky appearance, set new blossoms, and if the 
fall holds off late enough, produce an added crop which will be 
much welcomed. Many fields of tomatoes have been given 
a new lease on life by the rains, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that good tomato.weather will continue to the end of the season, 
and that the season will be prolonged later than ever. For every 
tomato that can be produced is wanted, and wanted badly. It 
must be borne in mind that the rains will not replace acreage 
that was not planted this season. In other words, what amount 
of rain and suitable sunshine and weather will increase a 10 
per cent. tomato acreage to anything like normal? That is 
the problem, and if our New York city enthusiasts, who are 
reported as considering the recent rains as having corrected the 
whole crop situation and assured good crops and large packs, can 
answer this question, our crop specialists and others will wel- 
come the information. Rain cannot benefit a crop that is not in 
the ground and growing—and the tomatoes are not in the ground. 
The crop reports from every section of the country show this, 
though some sections are more fortunate in this respect than 
others. 


And while we are on the question, let us submit one from 
our good friend, Mrs. Evelyn Harris, of Betterton, Md., one of 
the few women canners in the business, but a lady who has 

’ demonstrated her ability to observe and reason out situations. 
She writes as under date of August 3rd as follows: 


Betterton, Md., August 3, 1921. 


The canners in Maryland were asked to cut and the 
farmers were urged not to grow here in Maryland, 

so as to put the industry on a better basis for next 

year’s work. Well, they did, and they did not. Sitting 

here on the beach in my bathing suit, where I spend 
nearly as much time as I formerly spent in the cannery, 

I see many scow loads of tomatoes going to Baltimore 

from New Jersey. I wonder why the Baltimore can- 

ners had to get their stuff from so far away, and I won- 

der. why the New Jersey growers were asked to grow? 

Of course, this summer I sometimes “set and think” 

and sometime I just “sct.” but I’d like to have the 

answer if you can give it to me. There is plenty of 

cheap help down here now, and many of the s‘orekeep- 

ers who have benefited by the cannery crowds coming 

over each year, are beginning to sit up and take notice 

that for a fact there is not a cannery to run. Somehow 

it had not really penetrated before. Guess some of the 

buyers are getting that way too. 

These rains are rotting the tomatoes which were 
planted for the Baltimore packers, who had to run, and 

the yields will not be large. 

Please-~answer my questions. 
Yours truly, 
EVELYN HARRIS. 

The answer, possibly, is that the Baltimore canners con- 
tracted for some acre this season, but a very reduced amount 
as compared with other years, and realizing that there will 
he no free-lance raw stock market for the canners this sea- 
son, owing to the general scarcity of tomato acreage, and 
the high prices for market stall stuff, they are trying to get the 
crops from their contracted areas. At the risk of telling well 
known truths, we should remark here, as Mrs. Harris well knows, 
the Baltimore canners have always been able to get the glut 
of tomato production, because the market growers and free-lance 
growers all ship their tomatoes to Baltimore, seeking a market. 
The overflow goes to the canners. But this season “there ain’t 
goin’ to be no overflow.” Fresh tomatoes on the market stalls 
are high and scarce, and there is every reason to believe they 
will continue so for all the season. Therefore, the canners are 
more than ordinarily anxious for their contracted crops, and 
more than that eager to take any surplus which the New Jer- 
sey market gardners may have at any time. The tomato mak- 
ket looks well to the Baltimore canner when it reaches around 
$1.40. to $1.45, with labor costs much lower than ever before 
in the past five years. 

But we very much fear that Mrs. Harris “is seeing red” at 
the passing of only a few barge loads of tomatoes, for they are 
few and far between, and the canners are doing very little in the 
“mae at this time, compared with normal, when they should be 

usy. 

The market is active and prices on the advance, as a refer- 
ence to our market pages will show. Corn has advanced all 
along the line, Maine style standard now being quoted at $1.10 as 
bottom, and the fancy grades proportionately higher. The sur- 
prising thing about corn is that the immense surplus, of which 


we heard so much last winter, has, apparently, entirely dis- 
appeared. Where has it gone? Well, it seems to have been 
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taken up and has either been eaten or is on its way to the tables 
of the country. 

Tomatoes also show a steadily advancing market. No. 3 
standards are now quoted at $1.40 strong, and while demand 
seems to hesitate at every 5c advance, it comes right back be- 
cause it realizes that if it does not accept the market now it will 
merely have to pay the inevitable higher prices later on. A 
great many buyers would willingly place orders for futures now, 
and at about spot prices, and some such orders are being ac- 
cepted, but in most cases the canners, having waited this long, 
are perfectly willing to wait until the goods are in the cans 
and then sell at the market. And it is the wise policy. 

Peas, too, have joined the upward and onward procession, 
and there seems very good reason to expect it to continue. But 
buyers have covered their present wants, at least, in this staple 
article and that market must step aside for the other two great 
staples of corn and tomatoes. 

Even sauer kraut has felt the sting of demand and is active 
and advancing. 

Fruits are going up in every section of the country because 
the size of the packs has gone down, down this season. Fruits 
will be very good property this fall and winter and canners now 
realize it. Whereas the buyers swore they would not pay $5 
for gallon apples, they are now rather glad to get names to con- 
tracts at that price, and the market is advancing. 

On the other hand there seems to be a mild war on be- 
tween the tin plate makers and rumors of cut prices on tin plates 
are heard and not denied. The steel mills are not busy, to put 
it mildly, and they have come back to regard this product—tin 
plate—with interest again, where they had learned to despise it 
during the war fever. 

Even the machinery men have had a ripple of business lately 
and the supply houses are hearing from some canners, much as 
in olden times, though, of course, to a limited extent. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Advances in Prices Cause Buyers to Take Interest—Tomatoes 
Continue to Advance—Higher Prices of Fruits Cause Ac- 
tivity—Western Tomatoes to Come East—Corn Also 
Strong — Picked Up In Passing. 


New York, August 5th, 1921. 


Situation—The feature of the market during the week has 
heen the advance on fruits on the coast, which takes in the fall 
line of the four principals, ranging from 15 to 25¢ a dozen higher 
on 2%s and 25 to 50e a dozen higher on tens. Poor yields are re- 
ported on peaches and pears which go to show there is likely to be 
still another advance in the near future. 


Spot stocks on all fruits and vegetables, as well as canned 
fish, are low and prices remain firm, especially in the most wanted 
sizes by the consuming public. Jobbers are looking ahead and 
heginning to talk of fall demands. There is not a very active 
demand for European trade, hut the domestic activity has pre- 
vented stocks from any serious piling up. 

Vegetable sales have increased during the week. Prices con- 
tainue to advance on tomatoes and in the Eastern market there 
is considerable talk about still higher prices due to the short 
crop and to the poor crop condition of tomatoes at the present . 
time. From outward appearance the tomatoes look good, but 
as soon as they are opeued about one-third of them are black and 
rotted all the way through. Canners are afraid of the stock 
and are going very careful with the New Jersey and New York 
crops. This increases the cost of production since more care 
must be used in examination and more labor required for packing. 

The current movement of other vegetables into consumption 
is not distinguished by any marked characteristics. It is of the 
normal volume of this season, but the steady absorption of spot 
stocks daily adds to the strength of the statistical siuation wher 
taken into consideration with prospective supplies out of the new 
season’s crop. 


Canned Fruits—The fruit trade is considerably more ac- 
tive than last week and according to the latest advices from the 
coast there have been advances on many of the California fruits. 
There was no variation in fruit quotations at the close, showing 
that the market was not firmly determined. Prices are fluctuating 
from day to day and the definite tendency in the minor fruits has 
not yet set in, There have been inquiries from South America and 
England for the principal varieties, though no business was 
actually reported as having been closed during the latter part of 
the week. 


Apricots—The California Packing Corporation raised the 
prices on its four principal groups and the new prices will be from 
15 to 20c a dozen higher on all 2% cans and 25 to 50¢ on the 
No. 10s. Apricots had already been quoted at $2.00a2.10 for 
standard 24% with $2.10 being the new corporation price. Ex- 
porters have bought a few blocks of apricots and the prices were 
licld up to the quoted levels. In the minds of most of the trade 
the apricot shortage has turned out to be about as serious as it 
was anticipated and they do not expect prices to be any lower 
for this season’s pack. Deliveries average 100 per cent. on some 
contracts, but a number of canners have reported that they have 
outsold their production and must curtail on the future orders. 

Peaches—Peaches are also included in the advance quotation 
of the California Packing Corporation, and the new prices named 
for standard yellow frees 2%s, $2.30a2.35. Choice 24s, $2.652 
2.70; fancy 2%s, $2.80; standard 10s, $8.00. Yellow clings are 
quoted for 24% standards, $2.25; choice 2%s, $2.75; faney 2%s, 
$3.00; No. 10s standard, $8.00, and choice, $9.00. There were a 
few spot stocks on hand of Southern old pack No, 3 pies that were 
sold during the week for $1.80, while No. 10 unpeeled yellows 
changed hands at $4.00 a $4.50. 

Pears—Opening prices on pears have lost much of their 
initial significance and the latest cables have been concerned, 
chiefly with reports for short pack, curtailing deliveries and ad- 
vances in prices. The California Bartletts are now quoted from 
$3.50 to $3.60 for faney 2%s; choice, $3.10; standard, $3.10; No. 
10 choice, $11.50; No. 10 standard, $9.25. There is little spot 
goods on hand and with the advance in price business has picked 
up considerably and buyers are placing orders for larger lots 
than they have done at any one time during ‘the past month. 

Pineapple—A number of the local factors have received re- 
cent cables to the effect that the price of Hawaiian sliced pine- 
apple in extra standard 2% are likely to be advanced. It was 
difficult to find them at the close of the market at $2.90. The pack-. 
ing season has advanced during the year and shipments are not 
expected to arrive until two weeks later than in previous years. 
Other grades of pineapple are also likely to advance about 25c 
on a dozen cans. 

Cherries—New pack cherries are not easy to buy in large 
lots in this market and according to advices from the coast 
they are sold out among the Santa Clara packers except for a 
few cars of fancy Royal Annes. Prices on cherries have also 
been advanced on the coast and the reason given for these ad- 
vances is because of the poor yields and the independent packers 
were asking higher prices previous to the new announcement. 


Apples—According to the advices gallon apple prices, con- 
tinue to be received from the South and are still within the 
range previously quoted here. There are no indications of prices 
being quoted lower than £5 oy the local factors. Early in the 
week a few buying orders it was thought would cause a small 
rise in prices but this was not so in the final trading. On the 
whole the market is moderately active and scattered trading 
for September delivery has been noted. 


Blueberries—Packers of blueberries are reporting small lots 
representing the clean up of their packs. Some having as little 
us three hundred cases which they are offering at top-notch 
prices. Jobbers are intending to buy future berries, but at 
present, stocks are so low that it is practically impossible to get 
any spot goods even for immediate needs. Crops have been so 
short and the fresh fruit so costly in this section of the country 
that consumers are demanding the canned fruit or berries in 
preference to the paying of high prices for the fresh fruits. 


Blackberries—On the surface, the market is quiet as it is on 
the jobbing order and at the same time the total volume of daily 
trading is larger than ordinary at this time of the year, since 
(distributors have not reserve stock and are compelled to buy re- 
peatly in order to keep pace with the larger consumption inci- 
dent to the season. Such features as the market present, repeat 
those that have been notable for some time past. Extra stan- 
dards have changed hands during the week in No. 2s for $2.50 
and faney 2s at $2.75. 


Tomatoes—The market for tomatoes was very promising 
and firm at the close. Top prices have been quoted and offer- 
ings have not been large. Western packers are beginning to take 
orders for their own goods in the Eastern markets according to 
advices received during the week and they are now making their 
plans to sell vegetables from Indiana in New York in spite of 
the fact that freight rates have been increased and there is such 
a difference in cost. Up to the present no large amount of Mid- 
dle Western packs have ben contracted for. Crop reports in this 
section of the country are not very encouraging as tomatoes are 
rotting on the vines which to all appear to be in perfect con- 
dition, until they are cut open. Some business has been done 
in Southern No. 2s at $1.05 and at $1.40 for No, 3s. Western 
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2's, f. 0. b. New York, have changed hands at $1.10. 

_ Corn—Southern corn at 95¢ has been receiving a number 
of inquiries and a few fair sized orders have been received at 
that price. Jobbers and retailers are going light on their buy- 
ing, but prices have been maintained on the strength of the 
belief of a shortage which is likely to develop in the different 
crop sections of the country. Practically all orders on futures 
are being withdrawn from the market and it is easier at present 
to seli corn than it it to buy futures. 

Asparagus—The tone of the market has grown decidedly 
firmer and most of the independent packers are able to give full 
deliveries, but Libby, McNeil and Libby are beginning to cut 
orders on large and medium white tips. Mammouth whites, f. 
o. b, factory, have been quoted at $3.10; mediums 2'%s, $3.00; 
medium green tips, $2.90; large white, $3.30, and large and 
medium green, $3.15. 

Peas—Wisconsin pea packers have announced offerings of 
very small lots as representing a clean up of their packs. In 
some cases they claim to have only 300 or 350 cases on hand 
and they are asking top-notch prices. There is some difficulty in 
jobbers receiving their new pack, some claiming to have received 
from 20 to 25 per cent. up to the present. Spot stocks are sold 
out. There have been a number of these sales, but the market 
is very tight. 

String Beans—Buying is normal, but growers have ad- 
vanced prices with the arrival of the first orders to the canneries 
which is creating a more or less artificial market based on the 
crop shortage. Crop conditions are not favorable in this sec- 
tion of the country for a large output. Domestic consumption 
continues moderate and prices ars a whole are not likely to take 
a downward trend. 

Lima Beans—There have been several inquiries for limas 
and succotash, but buyers are seeking the lowest price for the 
new pack. Packers claim that prices will have to advance since 
the first, second and third plantings have not turned out satis- 
factorily, though the first is how in blossom and yielding a fair 
return. Conditions are more favorable than they have been 
during the season, though the late crop is never likely to be as 
heavy as those which are planted early. Packers seem to feel 
that there will be a shortage of limas, but it is too early in the 
season to total the crop accurately. Prices on lima succotash 
which were quoted at the close was $2.15 for faney and $1.75 
for standard. Maryland No. 2 standard succotash was quoted 
at $1.00 and extra standards at $1.30. 


Spinach—According to the latest report only 434,068 cases 
of spinach have been packed this season as compared with 6885,- 
228 packed last season. Spinach was stronger in the market for 
futures following the official packing figures which have been 
quoted as given out by the California Canners’ League. 

Canned Fish—Most grades of canned fish were firmer on 
the coast, which was the feeling reflected from the influence of 
the New York market. The Middle Western operator purchased 
2,500 cases of new pack red Afaska salmon, which was one of 
the biggest lots that has changed hands up to this time. The 
price for this lot was $2.25. Business on the coast is active. 
Conditions in the New York market are favorable to the seller 
and buyers are anxious to cover their entire needs, believing that 
all types of fish will be short and prices likely to advance be- 
fore the new pack has been delivered. 


Salmon—Prices on the coast showed a firmer tendency at 
the close. Chums were strong and active at 70c and sales were 
made of pinks for 80c. It has been reported that buyers are be- 
ing forced to turn to pink salmon now that the reds are so 
closely cleaned up and with the present demand continuing, 
pinks will not last much longer. The situation of reds is unusual, 
because stocks in this market are practically cleaned up and 
prices asked are $2.55a2.60. On the coast prees for red Alaska 
remain at $2.35 and in some instances it is claimed this price has 
been shaded by packers to about $2.20. Most packers have with- 
drawn prices on red Alaskas and their entire output has been 
sold. 

Sardines—According to the latest advices canners in Maine 
are beginning to make preparations for the packing and even 
though it is very late, expect to have a fair-sized output. Sales 
for spot goods continue steady, but as the stocks on hand have 
been large, packers say that the low prices existing today pro- 
hibit further packing. It is the general opinion that spot stocks 
have been pretty well cleaned out, at least, sufficiently to fer- 
ment new packing. Price shading has not been noted and hold- 
ers that were forced to unload have not the stock to throw on 
the market and prices have been firmer this week than for sev- 
eral weeks. 


Tuna—There has been practically little change in the tuna 
situation during the week. The strike of the fishermen, accord- 
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ing to latest advices, has not been settled on the coast and pro- 
duction in those factories where the men are affected by the 
strike has been cut down considerably and not likely to be more 
than 50 per cent. of normal. Operators are fearing thet this 
will have the affect of increasing prices unless the strike is 
settled in the very near future. 

Crab Meat—Prices are firm for all standard quality stocks 
and trading has developed fluctuation from the prices quoted. 
Dealers are now taking very large stocks for the present sea- 
son, which is favorable to a large turn over. Prices on stan- 
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dard grades remain firm. 

According to reports issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, tropical countries are the best buyers of canned salmon. 
They use a larger proportion than any of the other countries, 
with the exception of Canada and Belgium. 

William E. Townsend, of Mastens Corner, Del., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. W. R. Messick, of Lewes, as cannery in- 
spector for the State of Delaware. The appointment has been 
named by Governor Denney, of Delaware. 

At a business meeting and luncheon served at the Waldorf 
representatives from New York and New Jersey chain stores dis- 
cussed ways and means of co-operation, between the two states 
for the development of the port of New York. The subject of 
“Shall the Chain Stores Buy From the Jobbers?” was not 
brought up. 

It has now been definitely stated that the Bluefin packers 
and fishermen have agreed upon the price of $50.00 per ton for 
tuna, and this is the price that will be paid the fishermen. In 
the opinion of some Los Angeles factors the Albacore fishermen 
will also soon agree to the price. These fishermen are nearly 
all Japanese and are still holding out for a higher rate. 

Secretary Preston McKinney, of the California Canners’ 
League, is trying to impress upon the canners the need of a cost 
accounting system in a standardized form. He claims this will 
enable the canners to save money next season when the new 
1922 prices come out. He has gotten out a system which he 
thinks proficient and is trying to induce caners to acquaint them- 
selves with it. 

The Virden Packing Company of Emeryville has agreed to 
handle the entire peach crop in Sutter County, Cal., this year 
on a co-operative basis. There has been no price agreed upon 
but the growers have been assured that thy will receive con- 
siderable more than $35.00 per ton, which was the price set by 
the competing canners. It is estimated the Packing Company 
fill handle 7,500 tons this year. 

The City Food Bureau. of Newark, N, J.. is now short in the 
neighborhood of $43.500.00, following the liquidation auction of 
this past week. The sale of the remaining stock brought $11.500. 
and their bonded indebtedness was $55,000. The Bureau has been 
in existence for two years. By law the city was empowered to g> 
into the food business under emergency conditions to be operated 
at neither a profit nor loss. Therefore, the loss that has been 
sustained is a direct violation of the law. 

At the present time an American pineapple expert is in Cey- 
ion investigating the possibility of founding a pineapp!e growing 
and canning industry. <A record pineapple grown on the island 
weighed 28 pounds, and it is an easy matter to obtain those that 
weigh from 8 to 10 pounds The sweet rock variety, weighing 
from one to two pounds. is very common all over the country. As 
the shipping facilities are constantly improving between Cey'on, 
the United States and Europe, it is thought this industry could be 
turned into an excellent proposition. Heretofore the fruit has 
oily been grown for the local trade. 

The hot weather of last month caused a loss of about 50 per 
cent. of the crop on some of the farms in the Delta (Cal.) section, 
The hot wind which blew for 24 hours at a ve'ocitv of from 25 
to 59 miles an hour caused the stems of fruit to dry up and drop. 
The damage was not so severe in the Sacramento River district, 
whicli. is the principal pear growing section of California. This 
was the fruit that was hardest hit. 

At a meeting the Washington State Fisheries Board’ issued 
new fishery regulations, which will affect the fishing grounds of 
Grays and Willapa Harbors, Puget Sound. On the 27th orders 
prohibiting fishing operations on Puget Sound from August 26th 
to September 15th and from October 26th to April 30th will be- 
come ecective. It is estimated that the August closed season wi!l 
allow from 65 to 85 per cent. of the humpback salmon to escape 
to their spawning grounds, which will help to rehabilitate the 
runs of humpbacks and sockeyes, which have decreased so stead- 
ily during the last few years. The latter closed season will allow 


the silvers and chums to escape averaging about 50 per cent. of 
e. HUDSON, 


the fish, . 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Rain Brings Relief to All Crops—Indiana Cleaned Out of 1920 


Tomatoes—Future Tomatoes Now Selling—Where Has the 

Corn Surplus Gone—For it is Gone—Peas in About 

the Same Condition — Fruits Advancing— 
Kraut Stronger. 
Chicago, August 5th, 1921. 

General Conditions—A great downpour of rain has come to 
parched fields and gardens of the Central West and the damaging 
drouth is broken. The rain fell steadily and without intermission 
for most of two days and two nights in Chicago and vicinity, and 
the weather bureau man told me through the telephone that the 
rain was general and that it extended from Nebraska to Buffalo, 
N, Y., and from the Ohio River to Lake Superior, Iowa and Mis- 
souri have also had a fine rain. 

There is a divided opinion as to the timeliness of the rain 
coming, Some hrokers and wholesale growers claim that there 
will now be an ample canning crop of corm and tomatoes, but 
several canners whom I have talked to claim that the rain came 
too late to help either crop much. 


Canned Tomatoes—There are no canned tomatoes of the 1920 
pack left in Indiana, but futures have been sold during the past 
week rather freely at $1.00 for standard 2s and $1.35 for standard 
5s, f. o, b. cannery. 


Packers put their prices up five cents per dozen on both sizes, 
but I believe that this advance stopped the sales, which had been 
increasing, 

California, I understand, claims that her pack of tomatoes in 
1921 will not more than equal 10 per cent. of the pack put up in 
that state in 1920. However, there is a big carry-over out there, 
and standard No. 24% with puree are being offered at $1.10 per 
dozen. The freight at present is $1.26 per 100 pounds, but will 
be reduced August 22, 1921, to $1.04 per 100 poudns to Chicago. 

jased on the reduction in freight and a price of $1.10 per 
dozen f, 0. b. cannery No, 24% standard California tomatoes would 
cost laid down on track Chicago, if shipped on or after August 
22, which is non-competitive with the packs from other states, 
both as to quantity, quality and price. 

Canned Corn—The clean up of canned corn is one of the 
mystery miracles of the canning industry. It was supposed that 
there was at least six million cases carried over. If such is the 
case, Where is it? Brokers cannot find it, and canners are not 
offering it. Consumption of canned corn at the low prices has 
heen very large. and there is but little spot corn of a desirable 
character left. 

Canned Peas—Wisconsin canners are closing down their fac- 
tories this week for the season, They find that they have packed 
a very small output, and that their fancy grades are about all 
sold out and bgk bgkq bgkqj bggkq 
sold and that their stadard grades are all gone. Most all the of- 
ferings are of extra standard quality, there being an unusual 
quantity of this grade packed, both in standard and extra stand- 
ard quality and flavor. 

Canned Pineapple—Telegrams from the Pacific Coast have 
advanced the price of canned Hawaiian pineapple about five per 
cent. This article seems to hold its friends fast with hooks of 
steel, and it was hardly known ten years ago. Now the output 
of all the canneries is inadequate to supply the demand, 


California Canned Fruits—The Coast prices for California 
canned fruits have taken another lift, and the Packers Corporation 
uow asks an advance of from ten to fifteen cents the dozen on 
the stap'e article, Other canners who were shading the opening 
price have gotten on it with both feet, and cannot be moved from 
the “opening price.” 

Many of our prominent buyers and brokers were grieved to 
learn of the death of A. B. Baumgartner, of San Francisco and 
Honolulu. He was vice president and a heavy stockholder in the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, and for many years had_ been 
prominently identified with important canning interests on the 
Pacific Coast like Hunt Brothers, the Central California Can- 
neries and other organizations. He in Chicago was most highly es- 
teemed and respected, not atone for his integrity and business 
ability. but, as one of our largest buyers stated it, “a dependable 
man whose word could be absolutely relied upon, and personally 
a man of kindly and lovable character and disposition. 
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He had established friendships in Chicago that will follow 
him with loving memory. 

Canned Kraut—This article is “putting it’s feet up on it’s 
desk and chewing the end of a black cigar” in its indifference and 
independence. Every time you extract an order from a ‘buyer for 
25 cases of kraut at the quoted price the canner mails it back to 
you and tells you he must have more money for it or he won't 
ship. He also states that the sun ‘has fried the cabbage in the 
field and would have boiled them if there had been any rain, and 
that he ean make more money refusing orders than accepting them. 

I have not noticed any recession in canned foods prices or 
any disposition to push sales on the part of canners in the past 
few days since the general rains, and have come to the conclusion 
that they either have not heard of the rains or are wailing to see 
if they will benefit the canning crops. WRANGLER. 


MAINE MARKET 


Rain and Cooler Weather Help Crops—Blueberry Pack Will Be 
Very Light—No Concessions in Prices—Beans Not Helped 
by Recent Weather Improvement—Corn Pack Promises 
To Be Less Than One-Third Normal—No Prices 
on 1921 Corn Obtainable — Apple 
Prices Getting Firmer. 


Portland, Maine, Aug. 5th, 1921. 


General showers, covering practically the entire State, have 
been followed by cooler weather during the past week. This 
is fortunate for the people and the crops, as both had suffered 
from the extreme and continued heat of July. This week marks 
the height of the summer season here, and business indicates that 
this year has brought the usual number of guests into the State. 

Blueberries—With the season only a week old, packers are 
already beginning to “hedge” on their estimates and plans for 
the blueberry up-put. When the time came to open up the fac- 
tories, more than one packer found that his acreage was not 
yielding enough to warrant starting in on actual canning. Others 
report that their = near a normal 

: nd that the pack will be very light. 

— were A ance at $9.50 for No. 10s and $2.00 for 
No. 2s, and, of course, some buyers came back with counter 
propositions of less money. It is to be regretted that one or 
two “weak sisters” accepted these offers before realizing the 
unwisdom of it, and have thus established a precedent which 
will be heard of repeatedly throughout the selling season. How- 
ever, it is absolutely a fact that the general run of blueberry 
packers have not and will not make any concessions on these 
goods. For one thing, aside from the matter of good principle, 
it is wholly unnecessary; the crop is light, way below normal, 
and the market in need of fresh goods. Instead of buying at 
low prices, the buyers may any morning wake up to the fact 
that the market is clean and they can’t buy at any price. 

Stringless Beans—The break in the weather did not come 
in season to help the yield of beans, and the pack this year will 
be very light indeed. Most packers quit accepting business some 
weeks ago, when the drouth first began to show its disastrous 
effect upon the crops; others who might not have sold as heav- 
ily were more unwilling to withdraw, but the recent develop- 
ments have obliged them to do so. Last prices were $1.25 for 
No. 2s and $5.00 for No. 10s, but there are no quotations made 
today, owing to lack of offerings. 

Corn—The next item to have the consideration of the Maine 
canner is corn, the principal product of the business here. At 
the time acreage was being subscribed .and the growers were 
refusing to plant at the announced price, the packers rather 
congratulated themselves on thus being able to reduce the 1921 
acreage and clean up the market. But the weather for the past 
two months has been so hard on the corn crop that now we all 
wish the acreage was larger. The estimate on acreage has been 
set at 35 per cent., but certainly the pack cannot equal that 


ratio. After an early and warm spring, May and June were cold - 


and backward, as well as very dry; then July brought four weeks 
of extreme heat with no rain. No ordinary crop could with- 
stand such trials and produce a bumper yield. 

No prices will be named for some time, even though the 
season is so far advanced. The canners evince no desire to 
create an unfair value on these goods; on the other hand it is 
evident that all corn will sell to advantage, but there is -no 
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knowledge of how much there will be to offer. Having waited 
this long before opening the market, it is the part of wisdom 
vo hold the matter open until the pack is over and the quantity 
aefinitely known. An early frost would put the corn packers 
vut of business. for this year. Continued dry weather will pre- 
vent che ears from filling out and thus lessen the yield per acre 
immensely. On the other hand, if August gives us rain and 
heat in the right proportions it will heip wonderfully to bring 
tne crop up to the requirements of the market. 

yeilow Corn—Both the true Golden Bantam and the other 
varieties of yellow sweet corn have been in very good demand. 
Several packers have withdrawn altogether on their Golden 
vantam offerings, others have sold up on the entire line. 'ln- 
opening prices still obtain, at $7.50 and $3.50 tor No. 10 and 
No. 3 on the cob, $1.75 tor Bantam cut from the cob in No. 2 
size, and $1.60 for other varieties of yellow corn in No. 2s. 

No, 10 Crosby Corn—Orders received during the past week 
have been refused, owing to the present condition of the fields. 
Should the yield be up to present indications, orders will be filled 
in full. Should we have especially favorable weather, a little 
1e0re business might be taken later on. At present it is im- 
possible to place more contracts. This price has held firm at 
$7.00 per dozen, without question on the part of the buyer. 

Apples—Several apple canners are now in the market at 
$5.00 per dozen in crates and $5.25 if pacited in half-dozen cases. 
From the steady advance in the market for the past two weeks, 
it appears that this price will meet with immediate acceptance 
before it is withdrawn for a higher figure. Buyers who have 
countered with lower offers have found packers firm on prices, 
and are taking hold of the offerings freely. 

Sardines—After anticipating a good summer season at all 
the sardine centers, there are very few factories opening or pre- 
paring to open. In one town where there are ten tactories, only 
one has opened up. No future prices have been named. 

Clams—lIn this line also the prospects for the new season 
are very discouraging. Clams have sold well at $1.25 for the 
regular 5-oz. package and $1.80 to $2.00 for 8-oz., but even at 
this price there is not enough profit in the business to pay the 
packer for his time. No prices are named for future business. 

Lobster—For some time after the close of the season, there 
was lobster on hand. Today the regular packers are all sold up, 
and are looking around among the smaller factories for further 
goods to fill orders. Prices have not been broken from the an- 
nouncements made by the different packers. 


MAINE. 
WHAT THE CROP PROSPECTS SHOW. 


Frankfort, Del., Aug. 2nd, 1921.—No tomatoes nor any can- 


ning crops planted in this section and canners will not operate. 
Asa Bennett. 


Delphi, Ind., Aug. 2nd, 1921.—If there eyer was a time in the 
history of this country for the people to lay in their supply of 
food for the winter, it is now. There will not be a case of vege- 
tables in the hands of the packers by March 1st, 1922. Corn be- 
fore that date will be $1.50 per dozen, with none available. 
Crops 70 per cent. distroyed by heat and drouth.—G. W. C. Co. 


Underwood, Ind., July 28th, 1921.—Six straight weeks of 
hot, dry deather without any rainfall has retarded crops very 
much, especially is this true of corn. Tomatoes stand lots of dry 
weather but they are now suffering in that they are not making 
vine and without good bushy vines the number of tomatoes per 
vine will be very small. We have about a 60 per cent. acreage 
here and look for about 80 per cent. of an average crop from that. 
We expect to make a very short pack as compared with our 
usual yearly average.—Houghland Bros. Canning Co. 


Bloomington, IIl., July 28th, 1921.—Our sweet corn is two- 
thirds that of 1920. Prospect is much more favorable than at 
this time last year.—Bloomington Canning Co. 

Crothersville, Ind., Aug. 30th—Tomato crop about one-haif 
acreage, but good prospects. Will operate all factories. Have 
sold up on 2s and 3s futures, offering a few thousand cases 1s.— 
The Rider Packing Co. 


Taylors Island, Md., July 27th, 1921.—Tomato crop in this 
section is about 10 per cent. of normal, and the vines do not 


contain many tomatoes. There is a fair crop of sweet potatoes.— 
B. F. Harrington & Son. 


Aberdeen, Md., July 28th, 1921.—There seems to be about 
one-third the usual crop planted in corn. The prospect seems 
to be favorable. I do not see any tomatoes worth talking about. 
We haven’t any.—Grover C. Preston. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 
By The Optimist. 


Despite the mid-summer quiet, the situation shows distinct 
improvement and would appear to be full of promise for the 
business man who is getting his costs back to normal with 
reasonable dispatch. 

The curve of wholesale food prices rose from 116 per cent. 
to 122 per cent. of the pre-war average during the week of July 
10th. Retail food prices continue to decline, although their 
present position, 153 percent. of the pre-war average, makes 
the spread between the retail and wholesale curves far too great 
to be satisfactory. 

This advance in wholesale prices is the most pronounced 
since the second week of June, 1920. Should this tendency 
continue and should the decline in retail prices be accelerated, 
this spread would be soon wiped out. 

A study of charts showing food prices for at least 110 years 
indicates that these curves may be expected to cross each other 
shortly before or shortly after the start of conditions. 

The outlook for the hay and grain crops, despite some 
reports of injury, is hopeful. It is unnecessary to state that the 
same cannot be said of any of the canning crops, for all fruits 
and vegetables will show declines from last year’s totals. 

It is difficult to comment on the tomato situation without 
being trite, but there is one fact with which the tiyide may not be 
familiar: Growers in tri-states, (Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey) have gone in proportionately stronger for second early 
tomatoes, and lighter on the late varieties, than in previous years. 

Bonnie Best, the most popular of the second earlies, is a 
rapidly maturing variety and has withstood the long drouth and 
great heat better than could have been expected; (far better 
than Greater Baltimore, Stone or any late variety could possibly 
have done). 

Bonnie Best is a beautiful tomato, very smooth and even, 
and about the size—and almost the firmness—of a small apple. 
In color it is slightly more orange than the deep toned late 
tomatoes. In flavor it is absolutely unexcelled. 

These second varieties are in good condition, and the per 
acre yield should be very satisfactory. They are great fruit 
producers but their weakness is that their vines are not as sturdy 
as the lates. They lose their foliage sooner and are less able 
to hold the fruit off the ground. 

It is too early to make any sort of a prediction anent the 
prospects for the crop of late tomataes. 

Consumers, as always, are loathe to buy on a falling market, 
believing that prices will continue to descend. Acting upon this 
belief, they are not giving sufficient thought to the impending 
exhaustion of stocks due to a decline in volume of production. 

An increased demand would seem to be foreshadowed by 
the rising price of grain, which may enable the farmers not only 
to sell their new crop at profitable figures, but to dispose of last 
years surplus, which is of superior quality, on satisfactory 
terms. 

Labor is showing, on the whole, good sense and admirable 
restraint in respect to the downward trend of wages that has 
come to be the essential alternative to business stagnation and 
disastrous unemployment. 

The whole country is ready for a revival of business as 
never before. It cannot come through inflation, nor can it come 
through excessive deflation. Liquidation, like regulation, may 
bring ruination if carried to extremes. Stabilization of prices 
and wages in the great desideratum. 

But, all in all, the outlook is better today than for many a 
long day past. 


FINDS USE FOR TOMATO-SEED WASTE. 


Nearly every pulping factory in the country has a small 
mountain of waste tomato seed. One two-hundredth of every 
bushel of tomatoes is seed. This doesn’t seem very much, or very 
important, either, concerning an item which always has been 
considered waste; but when every manufacturer of catsup, pulp, 
soup paste and sauce has several hundred tons of it, and scien- 
tists unexpectedly discover that two valuable commercial prod- 
ucts can be made from it, the world at large is interested. Fixed 
oil and press cake, or meal, are the latest additions to the 
products useful to humanity saved by specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture from huge piles of so-called 
waste. In the larger factories in the eastern and mid-western 


tomato belts more than 200,000 tons of tomatoes are pulped an- 
nually. The waste seed from these large stations alone totals 
over 1,000 tons. 

Bran Was Once Dumped Into Streams—Men still young 
can remember when millers were prosecuted for dumping bran 
into rivers or streams. 


People declared it poisoned the fish, 
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but science learned that it had a high food value for man or 
beast, so that the man who threw bran into a stream today 
would be very likely to land in jail. Tomato seed is just an- 
ovuner product saved, like bran, for important uses. The whole 
suory 1s told in an interesting way in Department Bulletin 927, 
u copy of which may be had upon request to the United States 
Vepartment of Agriculture at Washington, D. C 

‘The tirst important step in making the new products is to 
separate the seed from the wet waste. Several methods may be 
used, but the specialists find that the most practicable method 
is to equip the ordinary cyclone pulping machine, now in use in 
most iactories, with a 5-mesh woven screen made of No. 12 
wire. The mesh is just large enough to admit the passage of the 
seeds, and these flow out ot the machine in a continuous stream, 
while the cores and skins of the fruit are discharged through 
the gate as usual. The stream of seed and pulp is then pumped 
into an adjoining cyclone machine having an ordinary 20-mesh 

‘he pulp and juice pass throuh this mesh, but the seed is 
retained, and passes out throuh the gate. The operation in- 
volves no increase of labor, and is continuous and efficient. Ex- 
perience with this method for more than two seasons at the 
Arlington Experimental Farm at Washington, D. C., has proved 
its etiectiveness. 

Best Grade of Oil Extracted by Pressure—After the seed has 
been separated from the wet waste it is washed and dried, and 
is then ready for the oil-extracting process. Two methods of oil 
extraction can be used—pressure and solvent extraction. Pressed 
oil is obtained by mechanical presses, and commands a slightly 
higher price in the market than the oil which is extracted by 
chemical solvent processes. 

The tomato-seed oil obtained by the expeller process is deep 
brown, and has a strong odor. It is refined, bleached and de- 
ordorized by the usual methods, and is then comparable in qual- 
ity with the common edible oils of commerce. 

The value of oil cake or meal as stock food has been demon- 
strated in Italy, where the utilization of tomato waste is in prac- 
tical operation. An analysis of the meal shows the following 
composition: Moisture, 7.15 per cent.; ash, 4.64 per cent.; 
proten, 37 per cent.; nitrogen-free extract, 29.1 per cent.; and 
fiber, 22.1 per cent. This analysis gives tomato-seed meal a 
favorable footing with some of the better-known seed meals of 
commerce. It may be used as food for cattle, hogs or chichens. 
It has a slightly bitter taste which is masked when mixed with 
other food. 

Owing to the fact that the waste from a single factory 


‘would make the profits to be derived from installing a complete 


manufacturing system hazardous, it would seem advisable to or- 
ganze a central plant at which all the waste seed fram a num- 
ber of pulping stations could be handled. The specialists who 
have been studying the process for the Department of Agricul- 
ture suggest the possibility of a co-operative plan of manufac- 
ture by an association of canners and packers. 


PASTEURIZATION KEEPS FRUIT JUICES SWEET. 


Sweet cider or grape juice can be preserved in a sweet 
condition indefinitely by the directions furnished by specialists 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

As rapidly as the juices are pressed from the fruit place 
them in clean vessels. Wooden barrels or tubs which have pre- 
viously been thoroughly scalded will serve the purpose very well, 
although earthenware jars, if available, should be used. These 
are allowed to stand over night, or for not more than 12 to 14 
hours, in the coolest location possible so that much of the solid 
matter suspended in the juice will settle to the bottom. Glass 
jars or bottles must be thoroughly sterilized to receive the juices, 
which are drained off without disturbing the sediment. 

May Use Glass Fruit Jars or Bottles—If fruit jars are used 
they should be fitted with sterilized caps and rubbers, and the 
cap tightened down as far as it can be turned. If bottles using 
crown caps are used, the bottles are capped as they are filled, 
using caps which have been sterilized. In case bottles closed with 
corks are used, set the previously sterilized corks in place in 
the bottles and tie them down loosely with strong cord so that 
steam may escape. To relieve the pressure during sterilization 
the bottles should be filled only to the neck. 

A wash boiler or other convenient vessel can be prepared for 
a “water bath” by fitting it with a wooden rack un which the 
containers, filled with juice as above indicated, are placed. The 
bath is filled with cold water and the’ bottles or jars, if closed, 
are inverted or laid on one side so as to wet the inside of the 
caps thoroughly with juice. If bottles closed with corks are used, 
the bottles must stand upright in the water, which should come 
up to the necks of the bottles. 
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The heating is then started. A thermometer is hung so 
that it will dip for half its length into the water, which is heated 
gradually until its temperature reaches 175° F. Allow the 
bottles or jars to remain in the water for 30 minutes if quart or 
half-gallon jars are used, and from 40 to 45 minutes if gallon 
bottles are used. Then remove from the stove and immediately 
tighten down the caps of the jars, if jars are used. If cork 
bottles are used, drive the corks firmly into the necks; invert each 
bottle so as to wet the cork thoroughly with the hot juice; then 
complete the sealing by cutting the cork off smoothly and 
pouring hot paraffin over it. 

Place the product in a dark, cool storage room. Watch it 
for a period of a week or more for the beginning of fermentation, 
which will be indicated by the frothing at the surface of the 
liquid. If any bottles shows signs of fermenting, return them 
to the wash boiler and repeat the process exactly as before, 
loosening the tops, of course, before heating begins, and closing 
down firmly again before the liquid is allowed to cool. 

When the juice is placed in storage the suspended solid 
matter will gradually settle out and sediment will accumulate 
in the bottom and on the sides of the jars. In the course of two 
or three months at ordinary temperatures, this settling will be 
completed and the liquid will be fairly clear. It may be used 
directly from the bottles or drawn off into clean bottles, which 
should be sterilized before they are filled and which should then 
be corked and pasteurized by heating to 170° F. for the same 
length of time as in the first pasteurization. If rebottling is 
necessary or desirable the second heating should never reach the 
temperature to which the juice was first heated, otherwise the 
clarification which is secured by setting and decanting into new 
containers will be defeated, as a second process of sedimentation 
will occur. If the temperature is kept 5°-below that reached at 
the first heating, this result will be avoided. 

A reliable thermometer is a necessity for this work, as it is 
important that the juice be heated to 175° F. in the first heating, 
in order to destroy the organisms which would otherwise cause 
fermentation. It is equally important that the juice should not 
be overheated, as this will give it a cooked taste, which is decidely 
unpleasant to many people. 


JELLY FAILURE MADE SUCCESS BY USE OF PECTIN. 


Jelly which will not “jell” may sometimes be reclaimed by 
the use of pectin. A quart of grape-juice which had recently 
refused to become jelly was recently brought into the experi- 
mental kitchen of the Home Economics Office, United States 
Department of Agriculture. By the addition of a small amount 
of apple pectin a firm, fine-flavored grape jelly was obtained. 
Because of this success a whole shelf full of jelly failures, from 
which the sample was taken, can now be redeemed. 

Many fruits, such as most berries and certain grapes, 
peaches, and pears, contain a comparatively small amount of 
pectin, unless taken at exactly the right stage of ripening; that 
is, before thy are fully ripe and ready for eating; or in some 
cases they may be deficient in pectin even when unripe. In such 
cases the result of adding the proportion of sugar ordinarily used 
in jelly making and of cooking by customary methods is a heavy 
fruit syrup rather than a jelly. 

Pectin may be easily extracted from apples, also from citrus 
fruits, and be kept ready for use with juices that lack this 
ingredient. 


THE REAL CUBAN SUGAR SITUATION. 


That the consumers of the United States are saving millions | 


of dollars on their sugar bills this year through the creation 
of the Sugar Finance Commission which was appointed several 
months ago to take charge of the sale of the current Cuban 
sugar crop, was the statement made here today by Manuel Ri- 
onda, president of the Commission and head of a group of sugar 
companies forming the largest single producing interest in Cuba. 

“The sugar grinding campaign in Cuba is practically at an 
end now,” said Mr. Rionda, “and it is possible to see clearly 
that only through the action of the sugar producers in appoint- 
ing a central agency to handle their sugar has it been possible 
to turn out a full crop. 

“When the Commission was appointed, in February, very few 
of the sugar mills were in operation and few others were in a 
position to operate. So great was the financial disorder follow- 
ing upon the moratorium that had been in effect for several 
months that customary supplies of credit for making the crop 
were not available. The proposal to put the entire unsold por- 
tion of the crop into the hands of a commission was submitted 
to the Cuban producers and was ratified by them, the vote in 
favor of this plan representing over 80 per cent. of the produc- 
tion. The appointment of the commission brought forth the pro- 
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vision of banking facilities enabling the sugar producers to go 
forward with the harvesting and grinding of thelr cane and ft 9 
ing them fresh courage and confidence. The result was that 
practically all the mills in the Island were brought into opera- 
tion, everybody set to work with a will and a full crop of sugar— 
the largest with one exception in the history of Cuba—was 
produced. 


“The important fact from the viewpoint of sugar consum- 
ers is that except for the action of the Cuban Government and 
the Cuban sugar producers in providing an orderly means of 
making and selling the full regular supply of sugar a much 
smaller crop would have been made and sugar probably would 
be selling now at 10 cents a pound. Had the commission not 
been formed and_had the situation been left to take care of 
itself the large Cuban producing companies would have been 
able to turn out their usual yields and would have made a great 
deal of money as they would have been able to sell at a high 
price, but other planters and thousands of small cane growers 
would have been ruined and certainly the sugar users of the 
United States would now be paying far more for their sugar. 

“The price of sugar has been thoroughly deflated and is back 
at a normal pre-war level. In fact, scientific authorities tell 
us that sugar today is absolutely the cheapest foodstuff we can 
buy, taking into account its nutritive value. The price deflation 
has taken place at the expense of producers who made last sea- 
son’s crop under very high costs for wages and materials. Prac- 
tically all of them, both in Cuba and the United States are losing 
heavily on the sale of the sugar now being marketed, but wages 
and other costs are rapidly being adjusted to a lower basis and 
po next crop will be produced at or near the normal average 
cost. 

“Attempts have been made to create the impression that 
the Sugar Finance Commission is seeking by artificial stimula- 
tion to force prices to an unnaturally high level. The fact is 
that the Commission is selling sugar not only far below the cost 
of production, but also below the parity at which full duty pay- 
ing sugars are selling in this market. The commission does not 
delude itself into believing that it has the power to establish 
an artificial level of prices. It is merely endeavoring to mar- 
ket the sugar placed in its hands in an orderly manner at prices 
justified by the relationship of supply and demand and to pro- 
tect the Cuban producer and incidentally the United States con- 
sumer from exploitation. 

“The difficulty with the sugar situation during the past year 
has been caused, not by an over-supply of sugar, for there is 
no over-supply taking the world at large, but by a displace- 
ment of supplies. The buyer’s stampede last year drew to the 
United States from parts of the world from which ordinarily 
no sugar is brought to this country nearly a million tons that 
was not needed here, but was needed in other countries and 
would have remained there except for the senseless bidding up 
of prices for which buyers and not producers were responsible. 
That million tons displaced an equal amount of sugar produced 
in the United States and Cuba which had to be carried over at 
the end of the year and which has remained to be disposed of 
before new supplies could be absorbed freely. A million tons 
of sugar sounds like a very large quantity, but actually it is only 
about three weeks’ supply for the world. What other staple 
commodity is there in general use throughout the world of which 
not more than a month’s supply is kept on hand at practically 
all times? 

“When we take account of the fact that invisible supplies 
carried in the hands of dealers and consumers which were ab- 
normally high a year ago are now almost at the vanishing point, 
and that such supplies normally represent from 500,000 to 
750,000 tons or more in the United States, it will be seen that a 
million tons in the form of visible supplies in the hands of 
producers does not involve an abnormal situation except as 
to the location of these supplies. Europe is producing 1,500,000 
tons less than its minimum requirements and the growing crop 
in some of its most important producing countries is reported 
to have been seriously injured by drouth. The acreage devoted 
to sugar in the United States this year is smaller than last 
season and the crop probably will be correspondingly reduced. 
In fact, the only two countries in the world that have any ap- 
preciable surplus of sugar for export are Cuba and Java. The 
greater part of the Java crop is being absorbed by Far Eastern 
markets and there is every indication that within the next few 
months a large part of Cuba’s present surplus will be taken up 
by the United States and Europe. Y 

“At the present time the people of the United States are 
buying sugar at a lower price than the consumers of any other 
important sugar importing country. Their ability to do this is 
primarily because it was made possible for Cuba to produce a 


; 
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full normal crop during the season now closing. Due to lack 
of funds the growing crop in Cuba is not receiving its usual 
amount of attention and next season undoubtedly will show a 
great decrease from this year’s output. From present indica- 
tions a certain amount of sugar will be carried over from the 
present crop, but if so it will be needed next year. It must not 
be forgotten that the world is producing 2,000,000 tons less 
sugar a year than was produced before the war. With such a 


“te hg off talk of over-production seems to have very little 
yasis.. 


THE FARM AND FINANCE. 
(From Campbell’s Optimist.) 


The Norris bill now before the Senate, would authorize the 
creation of a one hundred million dollar governmental corpora- 
tion to promote the export of farm products. This bill has the 
support of the formidable agrarian “bloc” of nineteen Senators. 

It is easy to organize corporations and to furnish credit out 
of the tax payers money, but “Government in Business’ is slow 
and wasteful. The gruesome Shipping Board and the United 
States Railway Administration, of melancholy memory, may well 
be cited as horrible examples of bureaucratic operation of in- 
dustry. 

Everything that can be done safely and prudently to give 
the farmer more and better foreign outlets for his surplus should 
be done, but no such artificial credit device, unsound in prin- 
ciple and cumbersome in operation, will ever solve his problem. 

The farmer has thought that his trouble arose from lack 
of credit. On the contrary, he has too much credit. The banks 
were more generous in loans than was fair to the consumers. 

There is oft repeated complaint that credit is denied to move 
crops to market. In the great majority of cases, the reason that 
the farmer does not move his crops to market is not because of a 
lack of credit, but rather because he has sufficient credit to en- 
able him to hold them’ off the market. 

What he really wants is credit enough to continue to hold 
until prices suit him. 

It is, of course, entirely proper for the farmer to wish to 
market his produce to advntge, but it is distinctly not the func- 
tion of his banker to furnish him with credit in order that he 
may help to corner the food supply. Nor, by Thunder, is it a 
proper function of Government. 

During the period of price recession that is now happily 


drawing to a close, the farmer’s trouble has been that he had 
enough credit to hold his crops while the market fell. He could 
have liquidated at a profit—but he misjudged his market. 

Agriculture is the basis of life and it needs every sane and 
sound assistance. But the Norris bill is not of that nature. 

Light on the agricultural financial situation is cast by pre- 
liminary census reports which are just to hand. For the five- 
year period, 1915-1919, the average crop yield was $15,873,000,000 
as compared to $5,929,000,000 for the five years, 1910-1914. This 
triple gain has been followed by the decrease of $5,000,000,000 
about which the farmer now complains. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the value of farm property in- 
creased from $34,800,000,000 to $67,800,000,000. The average 
increase is from $39 to $70 an acre, and from $5,470 to $10,514 
per farm, more than the total augmentation from 1776 to 1910. 

As an offset to this, the reports show that farm mortgages 
have increased in ten years 133 per cent. Fortunately, mortgages 
to the assumed value of the property have increased only a few 
per cent. Over four billion of dollars lie against the 1,200,000 
farms that are operated by their owners. 

The farmer’s taxes are based on war values; his present 
output brings low prices; he pays, on an average, more than 
six per cent. on his mortgage, which is of short duration. No 
wonder he is worried. 

It is important that every one should appreciate and under- 
stand the troubles that the farmer has to face. But it is just as 
important that the farmer should appreciate and understand 
the troubles hat every one else has to face. Like all the rest 
of us, the farmer‘s salvation lies not in freak legislation but 
in hard work. 


There is no reason, why the country should not be fed with 
a billion bushels of wheat and four billions of corn. “That 
would have the effect of breaking prices,” says the agrarian agi- 
tator. Certainly it would, and more power to it. Less money 
for each bushel, but more bushels, means the same amount of 


money for a larger crop. It also means more purchasing power 
inherent in that money. 


Everybody is in the same boat. Producer, manufacturer, 
distributor—there is no use in dreaming of political nostrums. 
We must deliver our services more efficiently. The proper motto 


for these hot summer days, and for many days to come, is “Work, 
Son of Adam, and Forget It.” 
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Remember—November 1st—Canned Foods Week. 


There is “something doing” in sugars. If there is one, there 
must be a dozen self-appointed or otherwise, “authorities,” anxi- 
ous to give us—the newspaper men—the “real” facts about sugar. 
There must be considerable gambling in this saccharine product 
—sort of attracting the flies—undoubtedly because of the won- 
derful opportunities it afforded some years ago for speculation, 
as a good many men know to their sorrow. There have been 
charges and counter-charges, one faction against another, flying 
thick and fast for many months, as all have noted, and we have 
all, naturally, become badly confused as to the real situation. It 
is strange, but true, that the gold rushes always occur after 
the lucky party has uncovered or picked up the pocket of nug- 
gets—and usually the only pocket, and the “rush” is in vain, be- 
cause it is too late. And so now with the sugar gamblers. But 
this week we give a statement by Manuel Rionda, the foremost 
sugar man of Cuba, that has the earmarks of being founded on 
fact, and a real knowledge and understanding of the situation. 


If there is anything that was cursed more roundly, or more 
thoroughly detested and heartily condemned than the “cost-plus” 
system which the Government inaugurated in its war contracts 
for munitions, supplies, cantonments, etc., we have failed to hear 
of it. And yet this very system is in vogue in many lines of 
manufacture and merchandising, and it is about time it were 
uprooted and done away with, and efficiency installed in its place. 
Most men looked upon it as a species of graft, and considered 


it as the worst kind pf profiteering. And it was, or more prop- 
erly, we should say, it is. For if you will scratch below the sur- 
face, in any line of business which has not as yet felt the severe 


effects of competition, ycu will find it being used. ‘The cloak 
for it is the labor costs, or the inefficiency of ladvur, ete., and 
similar charges, but beneath that is the fact that th2 hirer of 
labor or the employer of labor winks at it, and passes it on to 
the buyer, with added profit to himself, of course. You will hear 
the maker of an article say: “Yes, I know the cost of that 
seems very high, and it is high judged on the oli standards; 
but, here are my costs: materials so much, labor so much, and 
I add but 25 per cent. gross profit to this to cover everything 
elsé, which you will grant is very reasonable. ‘he labor, : 
know, is four times what it ought to be, but what can I do?” 
Well, let’s see. Suppose the materials cost $40, and the lavor 
costs were $60, adding the 25 per cent. gross profit, the price 
would be $125. Now, without touching the labor wage, suppose 
the “time” put upon the job is four times what it ought to be— 
as was the case during the war. If the manufacturer had in- 
sisted upon efficiency in “turn out” of work, for the high wages 
being paid, the job would have cost $15 tor labor instead of 
$60. ‘Then the cost would have been $55 insteal of 5100, and the 
25 per cent. gross profit would have been but $13.75 insteail 
of $25—and that is why efficiency has not been too anxiously 
sought for and why high costs have been passed over with a 
shrug of the shoulders. Competition, of course, will knoek this 
out, and put the operations back to their fair and proper basis, 
all down the line; but we believe this oll “eost-plus” will first 
have to be knocked out before business will regain its old time 
footing and before we can have sound prosperity, Some one 
once said about the trusts, that they are like a baby—all right 
when you have one of your own; and so with the cost-plus. But 
it is now time to forget these “war babies.” The canner will 
not be able to sell his canned foods on cost-plus; the machinery 
man will not be able to sell his machinery on cost-plus; nor the 
supply man sell his supplies on cost-plus; not the kind of cost- 
plus we have had for the past five years. We must get down 
to efficiency, for efficiency will be the key-note of business in all 
years to come. 


The outside world is beginning to take note of the short- 
ness of the 1921 canned foods supplies. Note, for instance, the 
editorial in the Chicago Journal of Commerce and Daily Financial 
Times of August 1st, under the caption “Food Supplies Advanc- 
ing”: 

Because of conditions that have been described, and 
others that have been predicted, in this paper for some 
time past, the market for many foods has been gradually 
advancing, and today are excited with a demand that 
seems to be nearing a speculative scramble for supplies, 
both for immediate and future delivery. 

This is especially the case in canned foods, a very 
important part of the food supply of the United States 
and other countries. 

The causes summarized are, first, the policy of dis- 
tributors in not placing orders for future delivery, as 
has been the custom for many years, the apparent de- 
termination on the part of distributors to insist that can- 
ned foods be sold by manufacturers at a loss, and the 
constant pounding of the market with the competition of 
“distressed” stocks giving legitimate holders no chance 
to avoid loss. 

Then the demoralization of the market by the Fed- 
eral Government which, regardless of cost or real value, 
loaded enormous quantities of surplus canned corn, to- 
— salmon, etc., upon a weak and unreceptive mar- 

et. 


The acreage contracted for was greatly reduced, 


and the output is to be much smaller than the actual 
normal needs of the consumers. 


Now the change has come and a buyers’ market has 
been superseded by a sellers’ market. The very low 
prices, which were forced by conditions, seem to have 
increased consumption enormously, and the great sur- 
ywius of canned corn, peas, tomatoes and fruits, has been 
disposed of. 

To such an extent is this the case, that brokers are 
finding it very difficult to secure for the wholesalers im- 
mediate supplies of canned foods, even at advances of 
from ten to thirty per cent. over the lowest prices 
reached since January 1. 

The rather remarkable situation exists that the 
great Chicago market is without supplies of the big 
selling staples in canned foods and must wait until the 
new or 1921 output arrives before any important busi- 
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ness can materialize. 

In the meantime, the protracted hot semi-drouth, 
which has generally prevailed, has had its effect, and 
canners are advising buyers that the few orders for 
future delivery, that have been place, will be short- 
shipped or pro-rated; and many are withdrawing their 
offers from the market, on account of being oversold. 
Next in order will be advances in dried fruit. California 
already has advanced prices in canned fruits about ten 
per cent. over the opening prices recently announced 
and, as most dried fruits come from that state, others 
will probably follow the lead.” 


We desire to make an important correction in an article 
published in our issue of July 5th, on page 20: “Preliminary Re- 
port on Canning Crops.” In the table giving the “Acreage un- 
der contract by factories reporting for both years,’ the year 
“1920” was put over the figures for 1921. In other words, the 
years were reversed in the heading, and this brought the wrong 
set of figures under the different years. The mistake is obvious 
as the big acreages of 1920 are credited to this season of 1921, 
but for the sake of truth and correctness we wish to note this 
mistake. 

And in commenting upon this report, in our Weekly Review, 
of that issue, with reference to the acreage of sweet corn planted 
this season compared with the acreage last season, we made the 
comparison as between the acreage Shown by the firms report- 
ing this year and the total estimated acres planted last year; 
instead of against the acres shown by the same firms for last 
year. Thus stated it would indicate less than one-third the 
acreage this year compared to last, whereas the table above re- 
ferred to and read properly, shows the corn acreage to be prac- 
tically 50 per cent. of last year’s. This is a serious confusion 
of the columns, and, as shown, brings an entirely wrong con- 
clusion, and this, of course, cannot be allowed to go uncorrected. 


STANDARDS FOR TOMATO PRODUCTS. 
Definitions and Standards for Tomato Pulp, Puree and Paste 
Recommended by Joint Committee. 


Final definitions and standards for strained tomatoes and 
tomato paste, and tentative defjnitions and standards for tomato 
pulp and puree have been adopted by the Joint Committee repre- 
senting the Association of American Dairy, Food and Drug Ofii- 
cials, the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Bureau of Chemistry, which is charged with 
the enforcement of the Federal Food and Drugs Act. 

The final definitions and standards for strained tomatoes and 
tomato paste will be transmitted to the two associations and to 
the United States Department of Agriculture to be formally 
adopted for the guidance of Federal, State and municipal food 
cfficials on or about September 15, according to the secretary 
of the committee, unless valid objections to the standards and 
definitions as adopted by the committee are received in the 
meantime. ‘The full text is as follows: 


Final Definitions and Standards for Strained Tomatoes 
and Tomato Paste. 


STRAINED TOMATOES is the product obtained 
by straining sound, ripe tomatoes, raw or cooked, 
through a screen that removes skins and seeds. 

TOMATO PASTE is strained tomatoes concentrated 
by evaporation, with or without the addition of salt, with 
or without the addition of basil leaf (Ocimum basilicum 
L.), with or without the addition of pure sodium car- 
bonate or of sodium bicarbonate to neutralize a portion 
of the acidity, and contains not less than twenty per cent. 
of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo at 70° C. 

CONCENTRATED TOMATO PASTE is strained 
tomatoes concentrated by evaporation, with or without 
the addition of salt, with or without the addition of 
basil leaf, with or without the addition of pure sodium 
carbonate or of sodium becarbonate to neutralize a por- 
tion of the acidity, and contains not less than thirty per 
cent. of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo 
at 70° C. 


STRAINED TOMATOES FROM TRIMMING 
STOCK is the product obtained by straining sound peel- 
ings, trimmings and pieces from ripe tomatoes through 
a screen that removes skins and seeds. 

TOMATO PASTE FROM TRIMMING STOCK is 
strained tomatoes from trimming stock concentrated by 


evaporation, with or without the addition of salt, with 
or without the addition of basil leaf, with or without the 
addition of pure sodium carbonate or of sodium bicar- 
bonate to neutralize a portion of the acidity, and con- 
tains not less than twenty per cent. of tomato solids de- 
termined by drying in vacuo at 70° C; 


CONCENTRATED TOMATO PASTE FROM 
TRIMMING STOCK is strained tomatoes from trim- 
ming stock coneentrated by evaporation, with or with- 
out the addition of salt, with or without the addition 
of basil leaf, with or without the addition of pure sodium 
carbonate or of sodium bicarbonate to neutralize a por- 
tion of the acidity, and contains not Jess than thirty per 
cent. of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo 
at 70° C, 
Tentative Definitions and Standards for Tomato Pulp and Puree. 

The tentative definitions and standards for tomato pulp and 
puree will be considered for final adoption sgme time after Oc- 
tober 1, 1921, according to the secretary of the committee. The 
trade and other interested parties are invited to submit sugges- 
tions and criticisms to the secretary of the committee on or be- 
fore that date. In the text which follows the words “strained 
tomatoes” wherever used refer to strained tomatoes as pre- 
viously defined: 


LIGHT TOMATO PUREE is the preduct obtained 
by the evaporation of strained tomatoes, with or with- 
out the addition of salt, and contains not less than six 
and thirty hundredths per cent. of tomato solids de- 
termined by drying in vacuo at 70° C. 

MEDIUM TOMATO PUREE, TOMATO PULP, is 
the product obtained by the evajoration of strained to- 
matoes, with or without the addition of salt, and con- 
tains not less than eight and thirty-seven hundredths 
per cent. of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo 
at. ©. 

HEAVY TOMATO PUREE is the product obtained 
by the evaporation of strained tomatoes, with or without 
the addition of salt, and contains not less than twelve per 
cent. of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo at 
70° C. 

LIGHT TOMATO PUREE FROM TRIMMING 
STOCK is the product obtained by the evaporation of 
strained tomatoes, with or without the addition of salt, ° 
and contains not less than six and thirty hundredths per 
cent. of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo 
at 70° C. 

MEDIUM TOMATO PUREE FROM TRIMMING 
STOCK, TOMATO PULP FROM TRIMMING STOCK, 
is the product obtained by the evaporation of strained 
tomatoes from trimming stock, with or without the addi- 
tion of salt, and contains not less than eight and thirty- 
seven hundredths per cent. of tomato solids determined 
by drying in vacuo at 70° C. 

HEAVY TOMATO PUREE FROM TRIMMING 
STOCK is the product obtained by the evaporation of 
strained tomatoes from trimming stovk, with or without 
the addition of salt, and contains not less than twelve 
per cent. of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo 
at 70° C. 

Communications regarding any of the proposed definitions 
and standards should be addressed to the Secretary of the Joint 
Committee, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


TIN PLATE BEING SOLD AT $5.25 PER BASE BOX BY 
PRACTICALLY ALL MILLS. 
New York, August 2, 1921. 

Subsidiary companies of the Steel Corporation continue to 
actively compete with independent mills for orders. As already 
noted, the so-called official prices established about a month ago 
have been cut $8 to $10 a ton and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is actively competing for business. The American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company is reported to have taken business for tin 
plate at $5.25 per base box. One of the independent mills are 
also reported to have taken business at the same level. The 
nominal official price is still $5.75 per base box.—From “The 
American Metal Market.” 
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To insure success by this method of sterilization, 
apparatus and means must be employed which, while 
practicable in a small way, are, in our opinion, absolutely 
impracticable on such an extensive scale as would be 
demanded commercially. To use this method would neces- 
sitate at least three times as much sterilizing apparatus, 
much more room, a greater amount of labor, and a great 
loss of time. 

To show the resistance of bacteria to the continuous 
action of a boiling temperature, we have found that cer- 
tain species isolated from sour corn will survive actual 
boiling for more than five hours, and other species of 
bacteria which are met with in spoiled canned goods have 
been boiled for eight hours without being killed. These 
facts serve to show conclusively the impracticability of 
the ordinary water bath. On the other hand, the retort 
with its high temperature will, if properly used, kill all 
forms of bacteria at a single heating, without injury to 
the food substance, the length of time required varying, 
as has already been said, with the conductivity of the 
medium for heat. We have found by experiment that 
sixty minutes at 121° C. (250° F.), as indicated by the 
thermometer on the outside of the retort, is sufficient 
time for sterilizing corn in two-pound cans, and it seems 
probable that this can be shortened somewhat, or the 
temperature reduced. Further experiments are in prog- 
ress to decide this question. 

WHITENESS OF CANNED Corn. 


Through a demand that canned corn shall be very 
light in color, there has been, apparently, a pressure put 
upon the packer to shorten the time of heating or to re- 
duce the temperature in his retorts. The large losses 
which have resulted in recent years from sour corn have, 
it is claimed, been due principally to this demand. In- 
stances are known where the desired result has been 
brought about by the use of some bleaching reagent, gen- 
erally sulphite of sodium. While this may not be un- 
wholesome, it greatly injures the flavor of the corn, as 
a comparison of such corn with that without bleachers 
will show. Although such cases sometimes occur, it can- 


not.be said to be the fault of the packer; for if the dealers 
demand very white corn, the packer must resort to some 
unusual means in order to render his product saleable. 
In this conection a statement in a recent trade journal 
is noteworthy: “The volume of poor corn which has found 
its way to market in the last few years has had, and is 
still having, a considerable effect upon the consumption 
of that article, and there are a good many families who 
never buy canned corn nowadays because they have found 
little but disapopintment in their corn purchases of the 
last few years.’ 

It is much to be doubted if the consumer demands 
that the corn be very white in color. What he desires is 
a palatable article with a natural flavor. It seems evi- 
dent that in the near future the dealers must regard this 
very white corn with disfavor, and refect any in this con- 
dition. 

MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE WITHIN THE CANS. 


By the use of small registering thermometers which 
can be sealed up within the cans, and which record the 
maximum temperature reached, we proved, in an extended 
study of the process as it is actually carried on at the 
factory, that corn is a very poor conductor of heat, and 
that the time necessary to bring all portions of the center 
of the can to the requisite temperature is a factor whose 
importance cannot be overestimated. Corn as it comes 
in cans from the cooker is at a temperature of 82 to 88° C. 
(180 to 190° F.). At the end of thirty minutes in a 
retort with a presure of thirteen pounds, the correspond- 
ing temperature of which is 118.8° C. (246° F.), a ther- 
mometer in the center of a can placed in the middle of 
the retort, which was full of corn, registered 108.3° C. 
(227° F.). At the end of forty-five minutes under the 
same conditions a temperature of 114° C. (237° F.) was 
reached, and at the end of fifty-five minutes the retort 
temperature of 118.8° C. (246° F.) was registered by the 
thermometer in the can. From this it is évident that if 
a packer were giving his corn an hour in the retort at 
this pressure, the central portions of the can would in 


reality be subjected to the full effect of the heat for only 
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five minutes. Thus it is evident that with the present 


methods any reduction of time of heating is attended by 
Supplement No. 2. Ottawa, 1897. 
#Canner and Dried Fruit Packer, Vol. V, No. 19. 


considerable risk. If any means could be devised by 
which the heat could reach more quickly the center of the 
cans, it might be safe to shorten the time of heating. 
There is a prospect that before long some such modifica- 
tions may be possible. 

BacTerioLoGy OF SWEET Corn. 


The source of the bacteria producing the fermenta- 
tions described was also a problem, the solution of which 
we sought with great care. Every step of the process was 
investigated bacteriologically, and all channels of infec- 
tion, the water supply for example, were studied. The 
general ceanliness and the liberal use of water and steam 
throughout the factory which we visited reduced the lia- 
bility of infection from dust to a minimum. We exam- 
ined the green corn on the cob, the corn as it came from 
the cutting machines, as it went to the cooker, as it come 
from the cooker, and as it came from the retorts after 
the usual processing and after some periods of heating 
given for experimental purposes. Living bacteria were 
found on the raw corn, and at all stages of the process 
before the final sterilization. The corn as it went to the 
cooker was found to contain many germs, but in the short 
heating to which it was subjected there, some of the organ- 
isms were destroyed. Cans which had been retorted for 
thirty minutes or less were found to contain living bac- 
teria, and cans so treated spoiled and became much dis- 
tended within four days. No living bacteria were found 
in cans which had received the full time of processing at 
this factory. By culture methods and by microscopical 
examination we have found that the bacteria living upon 
the kernels of corn and those which are found in the later 
stages of the process are undoubtedly of the same species. 
They also correspond in all respects with species which we 
obtained from cans of sour corn in the laboratory experi- 
ments carried on in the early part of our investigations. 

All these organisms are characterized by great rapid- 
ity of growth when allowed to develop at a temperature 
of 37° C. (98.6° F.). In evidence of this fact we need 
only to state that of the large number of cans incubated 
at this temperature many swelled within twenty-four 
hours, while in several cases the cans exploded within 
that time. Agar streak-cultures of these bacteria fre- 
quently showed well-marked growth within six hours, and 
in some ¢ases in four hours. ‘The growth is much retarded 
at a temperature of 20° C. (70° F.). None of the organ- 
isms which we have obtained correspond closely to the 
published descriptions of the lactic or butyric acid organ- 
isms, or to that of the Baccillus maidis of Cuboni. 

If sour corn is the result of bacterial action, the 
question naturally arises: Why should a packer have 
trouble in a certain year, when he is using presumably 
the same methods of tréatment that he has employed 
without loss in former years? A number of conditions 
might exist that would acount for this. In the first place, 

it is a well-known fact that diseases which are caused by 
bacteria may be much more prevalent in some years than 
in others. The same is probably true in the case of the 
bacteria which attack corn. The weather may be much 


more favorable for the growth of these germs in certain 
years than in others, and there is good reason to believe 
that a warm, moist season is more apt to give sour corn 
than a cool, dry one. Is the packer entirely sure that the 
conditions prevailing within the factory are always the 
Other things being equal, if 


same from year to year? 


exactly the same methods are used, similar results should 
be obtained. But to all outward appearances the con- 
ditions may be the same, when in reality they are quite 
different. Differences in the steam gauges or thermome- 
ters, or a little carelessness on the part of some operative, 
may be sufficient to turn the scale and give rise to sour 
corn where before none had existed. That trouble might 
be caused by such slightly changed conditions can be seen 
readily when we realize that, as we have already shown, 
in being processed in the retort for an hour at a temper. 
ature of 240° C., or over, the corn at the center of the 
can is in reality only receiving this intensity of heat for 
five minutes. 

Believing that, in order to be of practical value, all 
laboratory experiments must be carried on under condi- 
tions as nearly as possible like those existing in the fae- 
tory, we have recorded only such results as have been 
obtained under these conditions. There are still some 
facts to be determined which cannot be settléd by labora- 
tory experimentation, and which, owing to the shortness 
of the packing season, we were unable to push to com- 
pleteness last year. We hope another year to investigate 
these points more fully. 

We wish to express our gratitude and indebtedness 
to all those who have so kindly helped us, and particu- 
larly to Professor Sedgwick, without whose co-operation 
this work would have been long delayed. 

In conclusion we would again affirm: 

1. That sour corn appears to be always the result 
of bacterial action, and due to imperfect sterilization. 

2. That in case of insufficient processing souring 
does not always result unless the cans are subjected to 
conditions favorable to the growth of the bacteria within. 

3. That the bacteria which produce sour corn are 
found on the kernels and beneath the husks of the corn 
as it comes from the field. 


4. That the bacteria found on the ears of corn cor- 
respond in all respects to those originally found by us 
in cans of sour corn. 

5. That swelling may be caused by bacteria other 
than those which produce sour corn, but it is also a 
natural consequence and a, further development of this 
process of souring, provided the cans be subjected to a 
favorable temperature. 

6. That so far as we have been able to discover, the 
organisms present in sour corn are capable of producing 
serious commercial damage and an unpleasant taste, but 
are otherwise harmless. 

7. That a vacuum is not necessary for the preserva- 
tion of canned foods, but is a valuable factor in the de- 
tection of unsound cans. 

8. That the use of bleachers is not to be recom- 
mended, and is unnecessary if proper methods of steriliza- 
tion be employed. 

9. That the utmost cleanliness at every step is abso- 
lutely essential. 

_ 10. That intermittent sterilization is not practicable 
on a commercial seale. 

11. That the open water bath is inefficient as a means 
of sterilization. 

12. That with the present methods of retorting it 
takes fifty-five minutes for the temperature which is indi- 
cated on the outside thermometer to be registered at the 
center of a two-pound can of corn previously heated in 
the cooker to 82 to 88° GC. (180 to 190° F.), 
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13. That heating for ten minutes with a temperature OO Oe 
of 126° C. (250° F.) throughout the whole contents of k 
such a man of sweet corn, appears to be sufficient to pro- Write us for quotations on: 
duce perfect sterilization. 
BioLocicaL LABORATORY, 


MASSACHUSETTS Boston, S 0 UJ A R F G A L L ON 
130 N. 131 PULP CANS 
Cc. L. JONES & CO. 107-135 lb. plate 


BROKERS Plain or Enameled 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES (Double Seamed) 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


Thomas F. Lukens Company 
H i[ GH ES T QUALI TY Distributors 


ey: Also headquarters for Bar and Wire Solder, 
Ch 1 li Sa uce Superfine Soldering Flux, Soldering Cop- 


pers, Capping Steels, Can Lacquers, Solder 
Tomato Ca tsup Hemmed Caps Etc. Send for list. 


W. hole To mato Pu ree 1105 Fairmount Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Western Sales Office: 


(ireenabau m Bros., Inc. Craig Brokerage Co. Merchants Bank Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
SEAFORD, DELAWARE 


IF THE 


“Seal of Inspection”’ 


Means Anything to You 


USE 
Max Ams Double Seamers 


101 Park Avenue New York City 


The other Machines in our complete I!ne are Chicago Office 
just as gocd as our Double Seamers CHARLES M. AMS, Prendent 20 E. Jackson Boulevard 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
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RETORTS 
Our Own 


Manufacture Continental Can Company, Inc. 


All sizes in - will quote prices on Cans upon 


Stock for application. 

Immediate 

Shipment. 

Wire for 


Special Price. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


(BOB SINDALL) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


POSS 


Fidelity Can Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


POSS SSS 


JAMES F. COLE | BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owes# figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


**** Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§)Wm. C. West & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICEE—Continued. 


ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balt. N.Y. 2, ree 
—NOoO. Treen ans...... 
“ With Dry Beans 125 Om 
Green, New York State........... 175 
“White, Large. 425 3:10 SWEET POTATOES}-No. 2, Standard Out 05 
No.3 Std.f.0.b.Balto 160 1 70 
: White, Medium 3 00 98taf.o.b 7 Out 
Green, “19, Std.f.0.b.Co.5 50 50 
White Small ..... Out TOMATOESt-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal. Out Out 
Green 4% Jersey, Fac’y ...... Out 
“ Co... 425 
15 ‘ Sani. 5% in. cans 1345 1 20 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co. Out Out 
BAKED BEANStH-No. 1, Plain.............. Ex. Std., Balto. 1 40 1 20 
= 1 25 Seconds, Balto. 90 _...... 
“3, Plain “9, Stand., 1 97% 
“ 3, In Sauce Stand., Co... 1 00 
BEANSt—No. 2 8tring, Standard Green 9% 100 Seconds, “ Balto. ...... ...... 
“ * 10, “ 500 52h 
2. White Wax Standard 100 Out TOMATO PULPY-No. 10, Standard....... 2 75 


- “9, Red Kidney, Stand... 1 20 


BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole 
“ 9, Standard,” 
Large, 
OORNI—No. 2, Std. Evar., f.o.b. Balto. 1 00 
“ gtd. Evgr., f.0. b. Co.... 1 06 
Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. 1 
S8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 


‘*  Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.1 5 
Shoepeg f.o0.b.co. 1 30 
Std. Maine Style Balto 1 10 
 §td.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 10 
“Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 20 
= “Ext. Std. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 20 
” “Extra f.o.b. County...... 115 
‘* Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
Standard Western......... ...... 
* 3, Standard, Split... 95 
25 
MIXED VEGETA-} No. Kinds..... 1 06 
BLES FOR SOUPt 
OKRA 2, 40 
PEASt 2s—No. 1, Sieve......f o b factory 
No.1, EJ 8tds. No,4Sieve 980 
**Ex.Sftd. 2 1 25 
“Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 
PUMPKIN]—No- Standard........ ...... 
10, 


45 
215 —— FRUITS 
1 05 APRLES—No. 10, 
116 APPLES}- No. Co........ 5 00 
0.b. Balto... 5 00 
Out APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala Choice....... $25 
85 BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 1 25 
Preserved... 1 50 
Out 5 2, In Syrup.... Out 
1 35 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine........... 
115 
115 CHERRIES$—No. 2, Seconds, Red... 
4 25 White... 
Out “ Red” Stand. Water........ 
Out * White Syrup 
Out Ex. Preserved 
90 Red Pitted............ 
“Red 10,Sour pitted... 
Out Choice 2%s Stand.............. 
GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2. Stand 
PEACHES*—No. 244, Cal. Stand. L. Cc... 3 25 
2%, “ Ex. Std. 
Out PEACHESt—-No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 1 80 
3 60 2Standard White... Out 
275 Yellow... ...... 
150 “Seconds, White ..... Out 
No. 3, Standa:ds, White. 2 00 
95 Yellow 2 25 
1 00 a: White.. 2 75 
1 30 Yellow 3 00 
275 Selected, Yellow..... 3 50 
135 Seeonds, White...... 1 75 
Yellow... 2 00 
“Pies Unpeeled........ 1 
1 35 No. 10, Unpeeled........ 4 00 
4 00 8 00 
17% PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ ...... 
in Syrup...... 150 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. N.Y 

PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water....175 1 80 

-2% 255 

PINE- No. 2, Bahama Sliced Sen Out Out 

APPLE*- " Out 

Sliced" Std.Out Out 

2h, Hawaii Sliced Extra 375 300 

“  Extra250 235 

Stand. .. 2% 

Grated Extra 3 00 

10, “Stand. ...... 11 50 

“10, Shredded Syrup........ 

“10, Crushed Extra......... Out 900 

Eastern Pie Water.... Out... 

“10, Porto Rico Out 

2, Syrup 


Red, 
RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water. 2 50 
Red 


Black Syrup.. 2 75 


Red 
10 00 
STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup.. 5 50 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 220 Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
“10, Standard Water. wee 50 Out 
CANNED FISH 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... ...... =e 
6 25 
% -Ib Flats, 8 doz... 3% 
M4Flat 200 
OYSTERS§— 5-02. Standards 1% 145 
402. 1 40 
10-0z. 290 
6-02. Select 200 Out 
SALMON®* “ 1, Red Alaska, Taill...... 340 255 
“4, Columbia, Tall. 
Medium Red, Talls... ...... 150 
SHRIMP:—No. Wet or Drv............ 390 400 
SARDINESDomesti per case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1920 pack 
is % oil keyless. Fe. 3 00 
key...... 3 25 
% tomato 3 75 
rton 3 00 
mus‘ard 3 00 
34 mustard keyless.. 3 00 
ies California, per ese............... 16 50 
No. 44s 15 00 
4s 12 50 
lo 5 
TUNA pg white 
4 
eal 8 00 
cal Blue Fin. 5 75 
fe 1s 10 00 
cal. Striped .. 6 00 


25 
| “1, Black, 0.0... 
Out 
6 00 
Out 
h 00 
1 70 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
13 00 
2 50 
Out 
3 10 ; 
Out 
14 00 
2 86 
1 75 
3 50 
3 40 oe 
3 
1 90 
Out 
Out 
Out 
1 90 
1 70 ; 
3 30 
340 
3 50 
Out 
2 30 
2 60 
180 
Out 
4AUERERAUTI—No. 2, Standard........ 85 
SPINACH!—No. Standard................ 4 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory. Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R., 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large houses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines two good large 
wells, water tanks, steamand water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ ‘l omatoes, string ess beans, peas, swect po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—250-gallon steam jacketed copper kettle with 
agitator and scrapers; 
Sprague Lowe tomato steamer; : 
Merrill Soule 4-pocket can filler for No. 1 cans, without 
cooker hopper; 

Rotary Tomato Washer, screen type; 
Galvanized Bucket vegetable conveyer; 
Sprague Lowe Sanitary Pulper; 
Two copper coils for 6x 6 round tank; 
All in first-class condition at half the price of new. 
S. C. Morris, 105 Liberty Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE—On account of vacating 

our Baltimore Factory: 

Zastrow Crane. 

Huntley Tomato Washer and Scalder. 

Link-Belt Skinning Table 120 Skinners. 

Link-Belt Skinning Table 60 Skinners. 

52x54 Closed Process Kettles. 

52x54 Open Process Kettle Steam Connections. 

52x54 Cooling Tanks, 

Process Crates for above. 

Crate Tops for above, 

Peerless Syruper, New Valves. 

Sprague Syruper. 

Ayars Syruper, 

Ayars Tomato Fillers No. 3 Sanitary Cans, 

Ayers Tomato Filler No. 3 Hole and Cap Cans. 

Souder’s Tomato Packing Table. 

Westinghouse Air Compressor, size 8; steam 1% in.; 
air discharge, 1% .in. 

Iron Stools. 

12x18 Skinner Hor. Slide Valve Engine, 
Wheel; 36x14 Pulley. 

6x7 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 

3x4 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 

54%4x3%x5 Blake Duplex Pump. 

54%4x31%4x5 Worthington Pump. 

4144x3%x4 Deane Pump. 


15 General Elec. A. C.: Motor, 220 V., 60 Cycle, 900 
R. P. M. 

20th Century Kemp Gas Machine, 
Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting and Belting. 

115 H. P. A. C. Motor, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 1140 R. P. M. 


Torsch Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


72” Fly 


FOR SALE—A complete assortment of fruit, vegetable and 
oyster labels at special bargain prices. Address Box A-890 care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Queen Ann Corn Cooker Filler, fitted for 
No. 2 sanitary cans; in good condition. One Hawkins Exhaust 
Box; fine condition. One Reeves Speed Transmission. South 
Lebanon Pres. Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Brand new Elgin filling machine, No. 375, 
Model B, plunger type; equipped with motor drive. This ma- 
chiue cost, complete, $1600.00, and hag never been taken out of 
the crate, will sell it for $750.00 f. o. b. Memphis. 

D. Canale & Co., 408 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—4 Exhaust Boxes, 13 feet long, for No. 2 and 
No. 3 cans; can be shortened if desired; equipped with non- 
jam chains; 1 Can-cleaning Machine, 1%-horsepower Motor, 


will clean 800 to 1,000 cases per day. Charles M. Scott Pack- 
ing Co., Dover, Del. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Peosition wanted as superintendent or assis- 
tant in can manufacturing plant by one who thoronghiy under- 
stands manufacturing all kinds of tin cans, both plain and 
lithographed. Hag had years of experience turning out volume 
production at a minimum cost, also broad general experience 
in handling labor as well as can making equipment. Is steady 
and reliable and is desirous to connect with progressive con- 
cern. Salary reasonable to start. First class references. 
Address Box B-881 care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Competent superintendent-man- 
ager, open for position at once, due to closing of present ‘plant. 
Eighteen years in responsible positions. Capable of erecting 
plant or handling full line of fruits and vegetables from grow- 
er to buyer. Present employers and other leading packers as 
reference. Address F, Burkert, Brookston, Ind. 


OPEN FOR PROPOSITION—Man of 13 years’ experience 
as can salesman. Have covered half of the United States; am 
acquainted with canners and specialty men in all sections. Ad- 
dress Box B-888 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent thor- 
oughly familiar with the manufacturing of Pork and Beans, Cat- 
sup and Tomato products. Address Box B-889 care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Can a Good Mechanic, capable of acting as Super- 
intendent of a tomato factory, get a job in your factory? If you 
need a man, I can fill the bill. Address Box B-883, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent-processor open for 
position, twenty-five years’ practical experience packing all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables; understand all modern canning 
machinery; good manager; first-class reference as to ability 
and character. 


Address Box B-870 care The Canning Trade, 
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WANTED—Graduate Mechanical Engineer, 32 years, mar- 
ried, 6 ft. tall, 205 pounds, pleasing personality, organizing 
ability, and reputation for getting things done. Broad general 
experience in factory improvement and operation. Special ex- 
perience in re-constructing and operating tomato and fruit 
products plant along mechanical and scientific lines. Desires 
to become connected with progressive concern. Rock bottom 
salary with bonus arrangement will be accepted to get started 
with right concern. Best references. Address Box B-873 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor by an 
expert with years of experience in packing high-grade fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds; also, Ribbon Cane Syrup. I un- 
derstand all machinery used, including double seamers. Can 
remodel old plants or build a new one to the best of advantage. 
I am a good manager of help and can get results. Am sober, 
steady and willing to hustle. (The Middle West preferred.) 
Reference furnished. Address No. 612 East Grand River St.. 
Clinton, Mo. 


WANTED—\Position as manager of canning plant. Ex- 
perienced in packing jams, green beans, tomatoes, apples etc. 
Qualified by experience to plan building and processes, install 
machinery and equipment from ground up. Address Box 
B-886 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor with 
a reliable, progressive canning and preserving company, requir- 
ing the services of a high class man with proven ability and 
reputation. Over 25 years practical experience in packing 
highest quality fruits and vegetables of all kinds, also jellies, 
jams, preserves marmalades, etc. Desire larger field. Can 
build, remodel and install machinery. Good manager of help. 
Salary reasonable to start. Highest references. Address Box 
B-878, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as salesman with several years exper- 


ience in canning machinery desires to make a change. Have ~ 


general knowledge of canning process and capable of advising 
best methods. Address Box B-887 care of The Canning Trade. 


Approved construotion, mac hine-plan- 
ed joints, hoops, of proper size and num- 
ber, with a positive grip, and the fact 
that Caldwells are built by men who have 
been making superior tanks for over 30 
years. These are some of the! reasons 
why all Caldwell Tanks cannot possibly 
bulge, break or leak. Tanks of all sizes 
for all purposes. 


Send for Catalgue 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. 1Nc. 


BR))K LOU'SYILLE, KY. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload, 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


Canned Goods Cases 
901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


+H. GAMSE & BRO. 


No BUILDING 


THE MORRAL 
-HUSKER 


CORN 


LITHOGRAPHED 


— 


Either SINGLE er DOUBLE 
THE MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 
Either SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT 


Write for Prices and Further Particulars 
MORRAL BROTHERS 


PATENTED 


MORRAL, OHIO 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Oat. 
Sole Agents for Canada 


TIGHT AND LEAK PROOF 
| 
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A clear, sparkling juice—transformed 
from an uninviting, cloudly product 
into one with the luster and polish 
that distinguish high grade goods. 


It can be done with 


Karl Kiefer Filters 


Give your product life and brilliance 
while reataining all its full original 
flavor. 


The type of filter here illustrated is 
made in four sizes. Write for 
catalog. 


And besides filters, we make pumps, 
filling machines, bottle rinsers—in 
fact, complete bottling equipments. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


A Cameron Machine asks no indulgence; it 
stands up to its job. 


CAN Macy, 


83 Lockseam Body- Maker with 
Soldering Attachment. 
150 can-bodies per minute 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. ._ Chicago 
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ICAG 


and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
| | and thus one of the 
ed most profitable 


PAn inside view of a mightygood proposition, The Indian®™ for you to 
ulper. Write for descriptive literature. handle. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP, —=ludianapolis, U. S. A. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 
CORPORATION 


° 
° 
° 
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. IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 
Helpful Information Manufactured to hold 8, 1.000 and 1.20 cans. Conceded 
for traders ; rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 


dry steam, or open bath process. 


To aid in making your market de- 
cisions, we supply unbiased informa- BY 
tion on New York Curb Market stocks 
—in our Board Room, over the tele- 
phone or by mail. 


New “Traders Handbook”—will 
make clear many points regarding 
your stock transactions and will 
explain market terms. 


Ask for G.T.-24, no charge. 


Call, phone or write BALTIMORE OFFICE — ZASTROW 


433 EQUITABLE BUILDING MACHINE CO. 
Telephone, St. Paul 8451 Inc. 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 1404-1410 
Pittsburgh Detroit Baltimore Cleveland THAMES STREET 


BALTIMORE - MD. 


ONES & BAKER roontons 0 
JON New York Curb Market GEO.W. ZASTROW 


THE “BLISS” NO. 81 DOUBLE SEAMER 


has proved, by more than four years successful 
operation, that it is a worthy addition to the well 


known line of “BLISS” Automatic Can Making 
- Machinery. 


With this Double Seamer a speed of 165 cans per minute in the can shop and on solid goods, 
and from 80 to 130 cans per minute on liquid and semi-liquid goods may easily be obtained— 


thus making it possible to operate a line of can making machinery with but one double seamer 
in the line. 


The “‘BLISS’’ No. 81 Double Seamer is extremely simple to operate and has no small, delicate 
parts to get out of order. . 


E. W. Bliss Company 


Main Offices: BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A.» 
American Factories: BROOKLYN, N. Y. and HASTINGS, MICH. 


1921 


FRAN Boul: ic tor- 
BERGER & CARTER COMPANY, Pacific Coast Los Angeles 


— 
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Make your sanitary equipment a show 
feature of your plant. Center your visit- 
ors attention on this and it surely will in- 
crease the nember who ask for your pack, 
when they buy. 


Washing your stock will appeal to 
them. The MONITOR Corn Washer 


has a double appeal--- 


to your visitor because of its thor- 
oughness— 


to you because of its economical op- 
eration. 


Make sure of the cleanliness of your 


corn by using a MONITOR. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A ROBINS & CO. 


Baltim 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. BROWN, BOGGS 66. Ltd. 


Tilsonburs, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. BERGER S CARTER co. 


San Francisco, 


a excel Our Labels 
nDesigns . are the Highest Standard 
fArti istic )Mlerit for Comny eial Value. 


Stecher ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


™ 
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PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES 
—- FO R——_ 


Wells and Patapsco Streets RALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton Ontario 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


An Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributer are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


Patented in U.8. 
Canadaand France 


OVER 1500 IN USE 


FRANK HAMACHECK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


666666 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
‘Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


ay (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps, 
BOILER COMPOUND 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., City, 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


J. 


LERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
BY Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
baw, Renneburg & Sons Co., 
A. Robins & Co., Bal Itimor 
pottle Capping Machines. Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ‘Cinclanati, oO. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIE 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., oO. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co:, Baltimore. 

H. D. Dreyer & Co., maomere. 
Embry Box Co., Louisville, K A 

National Association of Box Mfrs., Chicago. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling ‘Machines, 
cak. 


BROKERS. 
3 L. Jones & Co., Chicago. 

M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


RNERS, asoline, etc. 
A, Robins Co., naltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machine 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons co * Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stenci Is. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Arete Machine Co., Salem 

Can Fillers. See Filling "Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
ie Machine Co., Max, ig York City. 
W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N %. 
Cimeron Can Chicago. 


ep 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES, 
ayers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


Can Openers. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co:, New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Can Co., Bal timore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co.., Baltimore. 


Capping Machines, colderless. See Closing 
Machines 


Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravit: 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., 


Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup emg 6 For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


AND GRADING MACHINERY, 

fruit. 

Huntle ce Co., Silver Creek, 
r 


ain’ Cleaner Co., Creek. 


OLEANING & MAQGHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Invincible Grain Cleaner 


¥; 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

KE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Can.eron Can Mchy Chicago, Til. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


N. Y. 
"Silver Creek, 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 
CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. ae La Porte, Ind 
Link-Belt Co., Chicag 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks, 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral , Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


co CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. R. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars me Co., Salem, N. J. 


Co., ag Jose, Cal. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
we rain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 

Fillers, 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 

The Container Club, Chicago. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, A 

U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


and carrying machines. 
K. Robins & Co., Daltimere. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimo: 
Zastrow Machine Co., 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN o- Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Daltinene. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
—— -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
ne 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXE 
Ayars Machine Co., a N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., 
Factory Stools. See Sto 
Factory Supplies. See Gunes Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers, 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New Yor 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, Chicago. 
The Container Club, Chicag: 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., ss Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., ey Ohio. 
and Cookers. See Oooker- 
Filling bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co:, Salem 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Morral Bros., — hio. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
—— Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
Langeenkemp, 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Siuclair-Scott Co., 
FLUX, soldering. 
Grasselli Chemieat Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See 


Baltimore. 


Friction Top Cans. ans, ti 
fruit Graders. See Cleaning ont Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supp es. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
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GEABS, silent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


ENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

aS K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’ g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 

veyors. 


Green "Cora Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 


aes 3 Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


g Mch 
Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery 
Hullers and See Pea. ‘Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
sf Brines, etc.) See Cannery 
ju 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner. 
hicago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, s 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 
Emil Schaefer, Phi adelphia, Pa. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, 
Ayars Machine Co Co. Salem, N 
Edw. Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Balt: timore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


miscellaneous. 
Kobins & Co., Baltimore. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL 
raph 
Gamse & 


"Co.. Detroit, 
Kittredge Co., Chicago. 
& Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, Z. 
U. S. Printing & ‘Litho. Co., Ohio. 


MACHINES 
Bros orrail, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, ete. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See.Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
~?7g Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
~~ Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
nes. 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY 
Edw. Renneburg & 4 Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. Sa 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. "fee Fibre Containers. 


PAINT 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PASTE, 
Arabol Mfg. , New York City. 
Mifg. ‘Coy Co., Philadelphia. 
H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
Siaen Paste and Gum Co., Chicago. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chica abe 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. y, 


WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


PEA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover ae. Co, San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale: 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver wis N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Vin 
Chisholm Scott Co., oO. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co.. Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINE 
Sinclair-Scott Co., ~ 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., * Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., — N 
Uink- Belt Co.. Chic 

. K. Robins & Co., "Beitimere. 
ath Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
— Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
cny. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scale 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
pnd a Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. 


MACHINERY. 
Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syru 
Ams Machine Co.. Max, New York “City. 
Regulators for Cookers. etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
(syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Chicago; Akron, O.; Buffalo. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson- Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Avars Machine Co., Salem. N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co.. ialtimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Screw Cans, bottle. See Caps 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all 
Seed Co., Chica 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


HEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
F. ow. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREEN 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver m. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. eo > and 
Slicers. 


See Baskets. 


SOLDER. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sorters. pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair Scott & Co.. Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York ¢ City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Cov g. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
——- rubber and steel type, burning 


rands, etc. 
A. K. & Co., Baltimore. 


IRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRIN mad MACHI 
Huntle . Co., Silver Creek, 

J. Middleport, 
K. Robins & Co., 


Sungies. engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 

one. House and General Agents. See Gen- 
See Electrical Appliances. 


Ngliver Creek. 


1 Agents. 
Gwitchbeatds. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. 5°; San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N 
A. K. Robins & Co., Beniners: 
Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 

scopic Apparatus. 
Tables, ick ng. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


METAL. 
H. Indianapolis. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined 


TANKS, WOOD 
W. E. Caldwell Ky. 


Gauges. See Recording Instru- 


ments 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. See Con- 
trollers. 

Testers, can. See Canmaker’s’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See See. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated 


TIN PLATE, canmakers’, 
Carnahan Tn Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, 0 


Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Link- Belt, Chic: 

A. K. Robins 
Tomato Seed. 


TOMATO WASHER 
Ayars Co., Seicm, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, on ete. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, . See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
ee Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Wis. 
Warehouses. See 
Washers, bottle. See. Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. s. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Ser Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Box 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See. ‘Baskets. 

wae. paper. See Corrugated Paper 


Wrapping Machines, can. See agi Mchs. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, 


Ss. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure — Combined 


to Customers Over 


SEPARATE |, MILLION CANS 
FACTORIES | PER ANNUM 


FACTORIES 


ADDRESS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


- Baltimore Weirton, W. Ta. 
Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Plants at: Clarksburg. W. Va. New Philadelphia. Ohio, 


CALDWELL GEARS 


All the teeth are molded from a single tooth pattern 
the spacing being done by accurate machinery, the 
gear being as nearly perfect as a cast tooth gear can 
be made. SPUR, BEVEL, MITER and WORM 
GEARS. We also make CUT TOOTH gears. 


CHAIN BELTING 
SPROCKET WHEELS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, 
BEARINGS, CLUTCHES. | 
A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and ? 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
17th STREET AND WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 


THE CA 


Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md. under Act of March 3. 1879. 


$3.00 per year 


NNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 


Foreign $5.00 per year 


Vol 44 Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY, AUGUST 15, ‘921 No. 51 


AMERICAN 


INSPECTED and 
CERTIFIED to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


The Wheeling Sanitary Can 
Closed with the 


WHEELING No. 100 MACHINE 
Is the 
PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. Wheeling, West Virginia 


CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
1966 Conway Building Transportation Building Columbia Building 


ooo 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ suPpPLiEs, BROKERS 


PONES: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
OF. PAUL 1140 & 44% BALTIMORE, MD. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1921-1922 


President , John R. Baines. 

Vice-Pres ident. W. H. Killian.. 

Treasurer, Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 


Summers, Jr., H. Steel 

Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, Wm. 
Grecht, Norval E. Byrd. 

Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, H. E 
Jones, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 

Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Geo. N. Numsen, John 8S. Gibbs, 

: Thos. L. North. 

Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S.Rightson, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 

Brokers’ Committe, F. A.Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 

Committee on Agriculture, William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Counsel. Eli Frank. 

Chemist, Chas. Glaser. 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


w eh passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the be-t; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 
with white pine. 


SSS 


The large-tooth saws. on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit : 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


“YOU NBED A KNAPP” 


Lower QPERATING {oSTS—|NCREASE Your Prorits 


“THE LABELER SUPREME” 


THE KNAPP METHOD of Labeling 


Wrapping and Boxing will do both for you. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD for more than 
Twenty Five Years KNAPP LABELING - WRAP- 
PING and BOXING MACHINES have stood the 
most exacting tests SUCCESSFULLY - Today our 
Machines hold FIRST PLACE wherever RAPID— 
ACCURATE—NEAT Labeling - Wrapping and 
Boxing work is done. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES OF OUR 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINES 


THE FRED. H. KNAPP CO. 


WESTMINSTER, MD. 


This machine automatically fills cans or glass jars 
within exact distance from the top regardless of the fill 
of fruit or solids put in the can. 


There are eight valves with soft rubbers and are 
automatic in operation. The valve does not have a 
stem to go down to mash the fruit, but only a flat, thin 
plate to press down the fruit The valves have no 
sliding sleeves to wear and leak, liquid flowing in cans 
direct. 


The can having a 135 inch lift, will operate when 
over-filled on material such as pears, apples, peaches, 
string beans and the like. 


Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, Salem, New Jersey 


BROWN BOGGS COMPANY LTD., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


— SAVE — 
LABOR 
MONEY 
“es = 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


THE 1921 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
IS NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 12th Edition. 


t Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 
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LAP PASTES « Pick-up GUMS 


FOR LABELING MACHINES 


TINSTIC 


FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS 


WESTERN 
“a MANUFACTURED BY 


WESTERN PASTE & GUM CO. 271 South Throop st 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS. 


ooo 
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LEWIS POWER CAN TESTER 


The Chisholm-Scott Company 
New String Bean Snipping Machine 


After several years experimenting we have 


developed a successful String Bean Snipping 
Machine. 


These machines will be in operation this 
season in Wisconsin, Michigan, NewYork 
and Maryland, and we shall be glad to have 
those interested for 1922, see them in actu- 
al operation. 


Any information about the machines can be 
had upon applibation to the main office of 


the Company at 7] East State Street, 
Coluubus, Ohio. 


For information, write the 


_ CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


This machine is built in two sizes; small to handle fruit cans up to 
6% inch x 7% inch; large to handle cans 8 inch to 13 inch. Capacity 
small 14.000, large 6.000 per day 

We also build Pineapple Peelers and Corers. Write for prices 


E. J. LEWIS, Middleport, WN. Y. 


Be 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Conspicuous Features of our 
New Double Seaming Equipment. 


Speed without Spill. 

Safety with Minimum Supervision. 
Seamer connected direct to Filler 
and driven as a Unit. 

Economy in Space---Absolutely no 
Conveyors required. 

Equipment especially desirable 

for Canneries handling Peas 

and Corn. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


“Southern Service Stands the Strain.” 


YOU DO NOT EXPERIMENT WHEN 
YOU USE THIS FLUX. 
THE STANDARD FOR TWENTY YEARS. 


MADE FROM BEST RAW MATERIALS 
UNDER PROPER FORMULA. 
QUALITY ALWAYS THE SAME. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOR SALE AT FOLLOWING BRANOHES AND AGENOIES 
York Boston, Mass. Wisc. 8. Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
neinnatti, Ohio Chicago, - Paul, Minn. timore Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 
Birmingham, Ala. 8t. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company ’ . 
Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. ; San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are _ headquarters 
for the best of every- used by Canners 
thing in | Everywhere 


5 
TRIPLE (LiQuiD) CRYSTAL (BRY) 
58 LB. CANS 
BBLS. 16 LB. Cans 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


LOWER YOUR OPERATING COSTS 


and increase your margin profits. 


This is being done by about 1575 Canneries whose Fire Insurance is carried 


under this cooperative plan. They are making an average yearly saving of 
$6.40 per thousand of Insurance carried. 


They have demonstrated by actual experience the absolute dependability of the 
protection under their policies, and the value and efficiency of the specialized service 
and expert insurance advice furnished. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


issues policies backed by about twice the amount of available cash assets per million 
of Insurante, of the average insurance companies. With these ample funds on hand, 


> 

> 

> 

and with no outside interests to protect, these Canners are assured of prompt adjust- 
ments of every fire loss. 


Under present conditions, no Canner of good standing can afford to assume even a 
part of this risk of fire loss, and jeopardize his business future, when this economical 
form of allied protection is available. Check your values and place your Insurance 


where you can obtain about 40% more protection for the same cost. 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
104 So. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 
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When it comes to get-there-ness, all Embry 
-4-1 Boxes are good actors. 


It makes no difference whether you pack them 
with toys, tools or test-tubes—practically any- 
thing that can be moved at all can be shipped 
more safely and surely in these sturdy, pilfer- 
proof containers. 


Because, with their scientific, wire- bound 
construction, they’ re tough enough to buffet 
all kinds of hard treatment. 


Now another thing. Economy in the ship- 
ping department is just as important as econo- 
my in production. 


There’s not a particle of waste weight when 
your goods are packed in Embry-4-Ones. 
That’s why they save on the cost of freight 
and expressage. 


And because of their ease of setting up, they 
save time and labor. Knocked down, they 
save floor space. All this in addition to the 
prevention of loss and damage of goods and the 
assurance of satisfied customers. 


We make them to meet exact requirements. 


Tell us yours. Embroy Box Company, In- 
corporated, Louisville, Ky. 


RE NNEB URG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


— 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Bosten Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


BALTIMORE 


For PACKERS anes | 


MANUFACTURER 


*ARGE 


CAPACITY 
| 


THE CANNING TRADE. Z a 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Chicago, Ill., July 14, 1921. 


CROP REPORT No. 3 


TO OUR CANNER FRIENDS: 


Crop reports now coming in from 
our field inspectors and travelers 
show disappointing conditionS on 
Peas—some returns as low as five 
bags to the acre and different sec- 
tions very uneven in yield; other 
seed crops also suffering from the 
extreme heat and dry weather. 


Get Full Sales Power 
in Your Labels 


A label or a package, to be good, 


must appeal toa woman. And women 
are influenced by the right use of 
color. That’s our business—the right 
use of the right color for labels. This 
is Color-Printing Headquarters, where 
keen study has developed the ability 
to put sales-thought into 


LABELS, POSTERS 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Canners who are particular and 
want to plant good Wisconsin Peas 
should keep in mind that the total 
plantings of Seed Peas of canners’ 
varieties was very limited and the 
crop will be short. 


You are invited to come here for 
your color-printing. On our books, 
are thousands of customers who have 
been coming back, year after year for 
a business life-time because they know 
that our work and our prices are right. 
We value small orders as well as large 
ones, and our aim is quality in every 

shipment. 


We are headquarters for choice, 
carefully rogued WISCONSIN 
GROWN SEED PEAS. Write us 
whenever you are interested inany 
kind of seed. We will be glad to 
quote you prices or give you the 
benefit of any information we have 
at any time. Let us hear from you 
frequently. LEONARD’S SEEDS 
make a better pack. 


LEONARD SEED CO. 


Chicago Ill. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 
Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


CuH1caco. IL. DETROIT, MIcu. OMAHA, NEB. 


CI 


EASTERN CANNERS ATTENTION 


We can furnish for immediate shipment from an eastern warehouse 


1-750 can No. 2, 22 and 3 can Cooker 
1-600 can No. 2, 22 and 3 can Cooker 
1=200 can No. 2, 223 and 3 can Cooker 


_ This will be the last opportunity to secure a Cooker for eastern delivery 
this canning season and if interested wire or telephone for price. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. 
EASTERN AGENT—S. O. RANDALL’S SON, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PAINT ECONOMY 


lies in the application 
of a paint that will last 
for many years with- 
out repainting and not 
in using the “lowest 
price per gallon” paint. 


DIXON’S 
SILICA- GRAPHITE 
PAINT 


because of its unusual pig- 
ment, flake silica-graphite 
is able to withstand wear 
for the longest period. 


It will not peel, crack or 
flake off because of the 
natural elasticity! of this 
Pigment. 

As one user has stated, 
the saving secured through 
the use of Dixon’s Paint 
made the paint and labor 
cost absolutely nothing 
when compared with the 
repaintings that would 
have been required had 
an inferior pain’ been used 


Write for long service re- 
and Booklet No. 1131-B. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
Crucible Company 
JERSEY CITY, WN. J, 


Established 1827 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


+ 
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FIDELITY 


CAN 


W. E. WILSON, President 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKERS CANS 


SANITARY AND CAP HOLE 
5 GAL SQUARE PULP CANS 
FRICTION Top and WAX Top 
Oyster CAN S 
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